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NUGZX CANORZ. 


Au, yes, we're going. Summer's going too, 
If it were always summer—’twas so pleasant! 
Were there no yesterdays and no to-morrows! 
If the June mornings were forever present! 


Time is so fleet of foot, the laughing rogue— 
Or have I mixed the rascal up with Cupid? 

But both are thieves: one robs us of our roses, 
And one our rest. Ah, bless my heart, how stupid! 


For if your cheek is paler than I thought, 
The day is gray, and all things take its color; 
But bright the past was. Buried in its ashes, 
Pompeiian purpies scarcely should grow duiler. 


How sweet it was to watch the creaming wave 
As we went wandering along the shingle, 

To lilt old love-songs, with the same swift fancy, 
While heart with heart would almost seem to mingle! 


Sweet was it in each other’s arms to float 
When the band music dropped the prudish Lancers, 
While your soft breath upon my cheek was blowing— 
Sweet the rich August dusk outside the dancers. 


Ah, sweet those mornings when the wind blew fresh, 
Filled the white sails, blew hither, and blew thither, 

And bore us over mid-seas, soaring, sinking, 
Together still, and so we cared not whither. 


And sweet, when night rose over us at sea, 
Dripping with stars and salt dews, dim but splendid, 
And on the wave we hung, a shadowy bubble, 
In the great hollow of the dark suspended. 


Ah, yes! If seasons paused upon the wing, 
Time always vernal and life always yachting— 
Yet wherefore sigh? Touch not the rose too rudely, 
For dew-drops are as bad as tears for blotting. 


What a rose-garden of fair girls, this world! 
What heart-break, loitering by these summer wa- 
ters! 
See, here’s the flower you gave—next year—good-by ! 
The yacht is going into winter-quarters. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





Harrer’s YOUNG Prope No. 45, issued Sep- 
tember 7, contains “ Wally, the Wreck-Boy,” a 
story of shipwreck on the Northern coast, by 
FRANK TAYLOR, tlustrated ; Chapter Fifteen of 
“ The Moral Pirates,” in which, with a grand 
explosion, the camp is destroyed, and the pirates 
are forced to bring their trip to an end, illustrated ; 
“ Entertaining Friends,” the first of a series of 
“ Bits of Advice,” by AUNT MARJORIE PRECEPT ; 
“ Homes of the Farming Ants ;” Chapter Nine 
of Losstno’s “ Story of the American Navy,” il- 
lustrated ; one of MARY DENSEL’S charming 
stories for school-girls, entitled “ In September” ; 
“ What the Babies Said,” a lesson for mothers, and 
a story for children ; a page of Fingles, by SHER- 
woop BonneR, i//ustrated by Jessie CuRTIS; a 
page of Wiggles ; a full-page illustration of the 
pleasures of the sea-side ; a beautiful engraving 
éy SHEPPARD, entitled “ Getting Acquainted” ; 
Nonsense Rhymes, illustrated ; poems, puzzles, a 
Sull Post-office Box, the announcement of our new 
serial, and other attractions. 





UH Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a large and choice variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Autumn Cloaks, Fackets,and Mantles; Autumn 
Street and House Suits ; Fichus, Scarfs, Collars, 
ete. ; Crochet Shawls, Capes,and Mantelets ; Wood 
Baskets, Pillow Roils, Embroidery Patterns, ete. 
Cut Paper Patterns of several new and elegant 
Autumn Wrappings and Suits will be published 
with the same issue. The serial stories will be 
continued, and the Number will be replete with 
literary and artistic attractions, 





wan Cut Paper Patterns of the new and sea- 
sonable Bridal (or Full Dress) Toilette, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 





BORROWING. 


VF FXHERE are some people to whom borrow- 

ing seems as natural as breathing ; who 
might almost be said to make a profession 
of it; who appear to have a decided prefer- 
ence for the goods with which the gods pro- 
vide others; who are never so well satisfied 
as when using the tools of another ; who feel 
more secure from the assaults of the weather 
under another’s umbrella, better mounted 
on a friend’s horse, better dressed in anoth- 
er’s finery ; who would sooner borrow a book 
than read their own; who might naturally 
be supposed to hanker after another man’s 
shoes. It does not by any means follow 
that the ready borrower is always the will- 
ing lender. Farmer Roughenough may have 
used his neighbor’s harness as long as it 
would hold together, but if it is hinted that 
heshould make a return with hisnew plough, 
he begins to feel as if some imposition were 
being practiced upon him; for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, he begins to look through 
the spectacles of the lender. There is the 
person who borrows of you in order to be on 
intimate terms; the one who borrows only to 
oblige, not to seem superior to his neighbors ; 
he who borrows car tickets and postage 





stamps—things too trifling to make an im- 
pression on his robust intellect; who dam- 
ages whatever is lent him, and pays no atten- 
tion to the fact ; who will bring your horse 
home lamed, as if that were the normal con- 
dition of horses, return your umbrella with 
dislocated ribs, your books with finger-prints 
and pencil-marks. The borrower has usu- 
ally a bad memory, and a worse conscience : 
the fact of his being obliged to borrow at all 
arises generally from improvidence, a lack 
of forethought, or an abuse of his own prop- 
erty; and he who takes no care of his own 
will hardly be scrupulous in the care of an- 
other’s. In the mean time we encounter 
not only those who borrow your personal 
effects and your household Penates, but your 
opinions, your witticisms, which they kindly 
pass off as their own; who “never think of 
thinking for themselves at all,” since it is 
so much easier to adopt somebody else’s 
thoughts, with the advantage of not being 
expected to return them. Doubtless the 
borrower was sent into the world to disci- 
pline those whom his tricks and ways irri- 
tate; and it is barely possible that if the 
soul of the good housekeeper were not 
wrung at times by the temporary surrender 
of some possession into heedless hands, she 
might also be found among the number of 
those who piece out their own negligence 
and wastefulness by taking advantage of 
the better management of their friends. 





(Continued from Harrer’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIII.) 
A DECAYED GENTLEWOMAN. 
By tue Avrsor or “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


ANY reduced gentlewomen owe their condi- 
tion to misfortune solely, but a good many 
more to their own crass ignorance and folly, or the 
beguilement of “too much faith in men.” For in- 
stance, one simple-hearted lady, asked by a trust- 
ed friend to lend him “a few hundreds,” sends 
him back the required sum—her little all—ask- 
ing not even an I O U, for he tells her “such are 
not necessary between friends,” and he shall re- 
pay the money directly. Possibly he means to 
do that; but he uses it in business, fails, becomes 
bankrupt, and she penniless. A second, after 
years of toil, has laid up a little income for her 
old age; but she has a brother, or cousin, or some 
other male relative, who wants it, asks and gets 
it, of course loses it, and she ends her days in 
poverty, or a pensioner on the sympathy of frier ds. 
A third, perhaps, has all her money in trust; but 
as she “ knows nothing of business,” she leaves 
it in the hands of a trustee, asking no questions, 
but blindly receiving what he gives her, till some 
day she wakes up to find there is nothing to re- 
ceive! He has muddled it all away, perhaps by 
carelessness, perhaps by something worse; but 
still it is gone, and there is nothing left for her 
but to grin and bear it. While a fourth—alas! 
this case is but one of hundreds within the past 
year—having her money in her own hands, takes 
the advice of some male counsellor, equally igno- 
rant (or indifferent—men think so lightly of wo- 
men’s affairs), invests it where it will bring in 
some large, tempting percentage, which it does 
for a few years; then comes a collapse, and it 
makes itself wings and flies away. 

Now had these hapless ladies known two sim- 
ple facts, understood by every man of business— 
first, that an extra high rate of interest implies 
always a corresponding risk of capital ; secondly, 
that no money should be lent to the dearest friend 
or nearest relative without the same security be- 
ing exacted as from a stranger, and that no hon- 
orable man would borrow money, especially from 
a woman, upon any other terms—had they known 
this, they might have escaped those afflictions 
which they meekly term “the will of God,” but 
which come solely from the folly or sin of man. 

I could write volumes on this subject, having 
seen so much of the sufferings of my own sex, 
from their own weakness, and the wickedness of 
the other, that I feel, like Job, I “do well to be 
angry.” But better than even righteous indigna- 
tion against wrong are the attempts of prudent 
people to discover its remedy. 

Among the various suggestions to save women 
from sinking into miserable dependence is that 
those who still have health and strength, energy 
and a fair amount of capacity, should embrace a 
ealling which is quite exceptional in its impor- 
tance, its difficulties, and, I will add, its rewards. 

Talking once with a lady, the matron of a hos- 
pital, who fulfilled to an almost ideal degree that 
honorable position, I said how different was the 
ordinary sick-nurse—the Mrs. Gamp that used to 
be, though fortunately she has all but ceased to 
exist—from Roman Catholic Sceurs de la Charité, 
or the excellent Petites Seurs des Pauvres. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “it is because they do 
their work, as the beggars say, ‘for the love of 
God.’ It is not only difficult, but impossible, to 
go through the hardships and fulfill the duties of 
a nurse’s life, except for « higher motive than 
mere money.” : 

That is true. But it may also, very allowably, 
be done for money, and for that filling up of the 
emptiness of life which women past their first 
youth, or who have gone through heavy sorrow, 
often so bitterly feel. We have no convents for 
them to take refuge in, and possibly wish to escape 
from as soon as time has softened down or worn 
away the cause that drove them thither, but I be- 
lieve we can not overrate the value of a system 
of nursing sisterhoods, whether religious or secu- 
lar in its character, open to women of all de- 
grees, educated or uneducated, rich or poor. 

All who have gone through the agony of watch- 
ing serious illness must have felt how exceeding- 
ly difficult it is to get a good sick-nurse—a wo- 


man who to the rare natural qualities necessary 
to that high vocation adds the professional skill 
which experience alone can give. But if found, 
her value is priceless not only to her patient, but 
to the whole family. 

Nursing is an instinct, but it is also an art. It 
requires to be learned by systematic training, 
which, however, is now supplied in almost every 
London hospital, and many sisterhoods or other 
similar homes, where women of all degrees may 
acquire the requisite knowledge for a very mod- 
erate cost. It is a question, too, whether those 
most useful institutions, cottage hospitals, which 
are now being established all over the country, 
might not with advantage open their doors for 
the reception of two or three permanent nurses, 
who should always be found there if wanted, and 
part of whose wages should be paid to the hos- 
pital in return for board, lodging, and instruc- 
tion prior to and during the intervals of work. 
This, however, is a scheme, necessarily immature, 
which I merely throw out for the consideration 
of those who have time and power to follow it 
up. It might embrace the needs of many poor 
but capable women, “ ladies” or not, who dislike 
the publicity of a London hospital, yet are anx- 
ious to work, not solely for money, but for that 
pleasure which often comes not till later life, but 
never too late—the pleasure of doing good. 

And this brings me to another part of my sub- 
ject, which I have long and carefully thought 
over before speaking of, and decided not to shrink 
from speaking of. Why, when sin in all its hate- 
ful forms is paraded in our modern literature— 
when, as I was told lately, “no novel will sell 
without a certain amount of ‘ spice’ [7. ¢., wicked- 
ness] in it”—why should the mere reference to 
the sacred mysteries of mere nature be avoided as 
indecorous ? 

There is one sphere of usefulness open to all 
women, 80 natural, so right, so especially sacred 
to women, that I only wonder many more do not 
enter upon it, especially those not of the lower 
but the middle classes who require to earn an 
honorable living. An ordinary sick-nurse must 
prepare herself to meet every form of human 
suffering, but there is one form of inevitable and 
hopeful suffering to which women are condemned, 
in which formerly only their own sex ministered 
to them. Without entering upon medical discus- 
sion, I wish to give it as my distinct opinion, in 
which numbers more agree, that women are far 
the best to attend women in their hour of trial, 
not only as monthly nurses, but—why shirk the 
old Bible word ?—as midwives. 

We are apt to forget that childbirth is not a 
disease, but a natural event, in which Nature can 
generally take care of herself, if aided by care, 
caution, experience, and, above all, patience. It 
is this quality of patience, so much greater in 
our sex than the other, which makes it desirable, 
if for no other reason, that the obstetric art should 
fall exclusively into the hands of women—not 
ignorant, but educated women—who, at the crit- 
ical hour, and afterward, can use their brains as 
well as their hearts, their intelligence and sympa- 
thy as well as their practical skill and experience. 

Those who go much about the world—I do not 
mean the gay, but the hard-working and much-suf- 
fering world—must have noticed how very many 
women die in childbirth. Not so much amid 
the upper classes, who have skilled doctors and 
nurses, or the lower, who have often none, only 
some clever old woman, who, making up in expe- 
rience what she lacks in education, brings safely 
into existence half the population of a village, 
but the intermediate class, the wives of clerks, 
tradesmen, or poor gentlemen, who aim at the 
dignity of doctor and nurse, but can only afford 
them of an inferior kind, and who often pay with 
their lives for the incapacity or carelessness of 
both. 

It is for these that an educated woman, who 
would be at once a trained midwife and a month- 
ly nurse, might come to the rescue, lessening rath- 
er than increasing the heavy expenses which in 
many families make the advent of every child a 
dread and a curse rather than a blessing; and 
lessening still more those sad fatalities which the 
stricken household believe to be “the visitation 
of God,” but which others know well would not 
have happened—did not need to happen—except 
through stolid ignorance, indifference, or culpable 
neglect on the part of those attending the suffer- 
er. It is a hard thing to say, and say in print, 
though many a one has said it in words, looking 
at some poor coffined face, taken suddenly away 
in the midst of youth and life, “She did not die— 
she was killed, simply killed.” 

But that tragedy being safely passed over, any 
one who has seen how much women undergo dur- 
ing the weeks of helplessness that they are shut 
up with some coarse, uneducated, unsympathetic 
monthly nurse will appreciate the blessing that 
such a one as I have indicated would be, not only 
to the patient herself, but to the whole family— 
one who would, for the time being, identify her- 
self with the family, which she enters in its cloud 
of care, and leaves in that sunshine of hope and 
thankfulness which every little baby ought to 
bring with it. Who more than she would have 
the power of making herself valued and beloved 
by both parents and children, passed on with hon- 
or from one grateful household to another while 
her power of work lasts, and, should it fail, pro- 
vided for, as in more than one instance I have 
known, by the tender care of her “ladies,” who 
one and all agreed that “dear old nurse” must 
want for nothing as long as she lives ? 

Gratitude is not a common virtue, yet I think 
if any human being might find it, it would be a 
really valuable monthly nurse. Nor is happiness 
the portion of all. Most women, especially the 
unmarried, must be content with vicarious joys, 
and also vicarious sorrows; those, above all, 
should understand that to be loved you must make 
yourself lovable—to be valued, you must prove 
yourself valuable. Yet I think most old maids and 
childless widows might draw a good deal of real 








happiness out of such a career as that I suggest, 
which has in it so many elements for making 
others happy. 

Whether or not the medical profession will open 
its doors unrestrictedly to women is a question I 
do not mean to argue. The point is not so much 
the opening of the door as the fitness of those 
who enter it ; and in this case, as in most others, 
that universal law, the survival of the fittest, will 
decide the whole within not too many years. But 
if women can be made capable of this one branch 
of the profession, I believe it ought to be left in 
their hands—a state of things which, so far from 
being novel or abnormal, would only be a return 
to the “good old times.” I have no means of 
absolutely proving the fact, but it is a fact, that 
only of late years have male accoucheurs been 
accustomed to practice, or women to consider 
their services essential to safety. 

The opening of such a career would give a fu- 
ture to many poor gentlewomen who, still in mid- 
dle life, with good health, good sense, and a good 
courage, wish to educate themselves for the dig- 
nity of work rather than accept the humiliation 
of charity. And it would also supply a want, and 
furnish, to the daughters of professional men es- 
pecially, the only “woman’s right” which it is 
advisable to impress upon our girls—the right of 
independence, that every unmarried woman who 
does not inherit an income ought to owe it to 
neither father, brother, nor any other male rela- 
tion, but 40 earn it. 

The great mistake of the last generation, re- 
sulting in so much “decayed gentlewoman,” is 
that parents have not been wise enough to see 
this, but have brought up their girls to be mere 
appendages to and incumbrances on the boys; 
spending large sums on the boys’ education, and 
thinking that the girls will educate themselves, 
or if not, what matter ?—they are sure to marry. 

But they are not quite sure ; and even if they 
were, is not marriage a partnership? When the 
wife can bring in on her side either money or the 
power of earning it, surely it is better for the 
husband, and not worse for her? That is, pro- 
vided she sacrifices none of the home duties, 
which make her half of the partnership not the 
least arduous, to that independence which no hon- 
orable man would wish to deny her. I have al- 
ways noticed that it is the strongest, wisest, and 
tenderest among men who admit and uphold this. 
Only the mean, the weak, the wicked among man- 
kind are, or ever need be, afraid of women. 

And I have tried in these few plain words to 
urge women not to be afraid of themselves, not 
even though they may have suffered that cruel 
“coming down in the world,” which often seems 
so much worse to the victims themselves than to 
outsiders—I mean in its humiliation, or in the 
difference it makes in their relations to other 
people. 

Take the world at its worst, and it is never so 
bad but that it knows a gentlewoman when it 
finds her, and respects her accordingly, if she con- 
tinues to respect herself—ay, even though she has 
sunk to lowest depths of poverty. But ordinari- 
ly, if she be also a good woman, she never does 
so sink but hands ready and willing are sure to 
be stretched out to her. When they are not, 
when she drops hopelessly into the condition of 
our friend the “ decayed gentlewoman,” depend 
upon it there has been a screw loose somewhere. 

Still, poverty may come, sickness, and sorrow, 
forcing the proudest and most independent lady 
to submit to be helped by some one. It should 
be a consolation to know that this help can be 
accepted in such a way as to confer a positive 
boon on its bestower. Of all life’s joys none has 
so peculiar a sweetness as the power of giving, 
and of having those gifts accepted, in a right 
spirit. And one of the most unlovely qualities 
that any woman can have is the angry pride that 
accepts them in a wrong spirit, and rejects indig- 
nantly well-meant kindness. 

There were once two women, both working- 
women and both gentlewomen. The younger, 
grieved at the shabbiness of her friend’s winter 
bonnet, used a piece of velvet she had meant for 
her own in surreptitiously making one, and send- 
ing it, carefully packed, and addressed in a feign- 
ed hand, to be left anonymously at the elder 
lady’s door. Shortly afterward the latter appear- 
ed, very irate : 

“What do you think, my dear? Some one has 
had the impertinence to send me a bonnet! How 
dare anybody suppose I wanted a bonnet? As 
if I would condescend to wear an anonymous 
present! What could they mean ?” 

Meekly the girl suggested that possibly “ they” 
meant no harm. 

“But it was harm. It was impertinence. Such 
an ugly bonnet, too! I can’t send it back, for I 
have no idea where it comes from, but I could 
never wear it.” 

“Then,” the other asked, “ what do you mean 
to do with it?” 

“ My dear, the very instant I get home I shall 
take a pair of scissors and pick it to pieces.” 

Her friend said nothing—never did say any- 
thing. The dear head which refused to put 
on the velvet bonnet has long slept “ under the 
daisies,” and the kindly heart never knew the pain 
it unwittingly gave. But this little tale may not 
be useless to some who call their pride independ- 
ence, and their self-assertion self-respect. 

Nevertheless, there are women—we have all 
known such—who in accepting kindnesses actu- 
ally confer them. These are they whom no mis- 
fortune can sour, no poverty humiliate. They 
may sink from their thousands again to hundreds, 
or even to tens, but they never lose any real dig- 
nity. Everybody respects them ; everybody loves 
them. Friends battle for the pleasure of their 
company, and for the honor of giving them any 
help they may require, sure that they will not take 
an atom more than they do require, equally sure 
that what they really need will be accepted in a 
spirit so sweet, so simple and natural, that it in- 
ereases instead of diminishes affection on both 
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. 
sides, For they receive kindness just as the grass 
receives dew, and the flowers sunshine, knowing 
whence alone it comes, though it may be admin- 
istered by human hands. 

Homeless though such women often are, and 
are doomed to be, there is never a home where 
they are not welcome, and where their bright and 
useful presence does not bring comfort and cheer- 
fulness. They do everything for everybody as 
long as they possibly can; and when their power 
of doing ceases, they submit to be “done for”— 
in the best sense—without any unnatural or pain- 
ful resistance. In their day they have taken 
care of so many that it is but fair others should 
take care of them. And they never lack some 
one who not only does it, but has pleasure in do- 
ing it. Even when come the years of slow de- 
cline, or the last painful struggle before the final 
release, nobody is “glad to get rid of them.” 
Though all natural ties may have died out, the 
adopted ties of affectionate gratitude are quite as 
strong, and remain so tothe end. I have known 
a whole family mourn for and with, almost as if 
she had been a mother, some poor little old maid 
not connected with them by blood or anything 
else except that self-devotion which is the strong- 
est bond of all. 

As I have said, “ Once a lady, always a lady,” 
80, once lovable is to be always lovable—and be- 
loved. Any woman who is that need not fear 
changed fortunes, sickness, or old age. Help will 
come when she needs it, especially if as long as 
she can she nerves herself to do without it, and 
uses all her powers to make herself pleasant and 
useful wherever she goes. Thus, her candle, be- 
ing never “put under a bushel,” will burn out 
brightly to its latest flicker. Of her it may be 
truly said that she is the salt of the earth, and 
be she matron, widow, or old maid, the whole- 
someness of her nature will keep her fresh and 
young to the last. Poor she may be, “ reduced,” 
“unfortunate,” but nothing will ever sink her 
into the condition of a “ decayed” gentlewoman. 


THE END, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BRIDAL (OR FULL-DRESS) TOILETTE. 


HE bridal toilette illustrated on our first page, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, has new features that will appear in the wed- 
ding dresses in preparation for the approaching 
wedding season, and also in the various toilettes 
worn on full-dress occasions throughout the win- 
ter. The special novelty of the dress illustrated 
is the pointed corsage instead of the Pompadour 
basque that has been so long made for wedding 
dresses. This waist is pointed in front and back, 
and is laced behind. The front has a middle 
seam with two darts on each side, and the whole 
is made to fit the figure as smoothly as a Jersey 
jacket. The trimming for the corsage is folds 
of satin with clusters of orange blossoms, The 
standing collar flares in Medicis fashion, and the 
lace frill is very full. The elbow sleeves are 
large at the top, and slashed at intervals to show 
an under piece of satin which is laid in beneath. 
The voluminous train flows in long stately folds, 
and is supported by several flounces beneath of 
pleated muslin and embroidery, with a lace- 
trimmed balayeuse at the edge. The front has 
three draped aprons with pleated tulle trimmings, 
and bows at the sides; by way of variety these 
flounces may be made either curved alike on 
both sides, or else diagonally, being low and 
scantily gathered on one side, without the bows 
that trim the side shown in the engraving. 

Satin of rich quality is now most often chosen 
for wedding dresses, with softer satin de Lyon, 
or the still more pliable satin merveilleux for dra- 
pery. Brocaded satin and velvet brocades of 
creamy whiteness are used when combinations 
are liked in the wedding toilette; but plain satin 
is the traditional fabric for wedding dresses, and 
is therefore preferred this season, when lustrous 
fabrics are the first choice. In the dress illustra- 
ted, pleatings of tulle and of the softer satin are 
the only trimmings—a plan resorted to by brides 
who do not wish to buy rich laces. When laces 
are used, round point and the finest point du- 
chesse are selected. Upon a wedding dress now 
being made for a very young bride flounces of 
Valenciennes appear, though this is an unusual 
choice. The pearl embroideries on tulle, and also 
opal-tinted bead-work, are used to head lace, and 
in some cases they take the place of lace, as whole 
flounces, tabliers, sleeves, and collars are now im- 
ported, wrought with fine pearl beads on net, and 
these furnish the entire garniture. Other dress- 
es have rows of pearl passementerie down the 
sleeves, and as panels on the sides, with pearl 
lace and fringes, in which are whole Roman pearls, 
edging the draperies ; sometimes the front of the 
dress seems incrusted with these beautiful irides- 
cent beads. Fewer flowers are used than former- 
ly, as will be seen in the illustration, and as these 
are so few, they must be orange blossoms. The 
illusion veil is made of one long wide breadth of 
tulle, not hemmed, and may be worn over the face, 
as in the illustration, or else fastened back on 
each side, so that it will fall merely on the sides 
and behind. When a shawl of point lace or a 
long white lace scarf is part of the trousseau lace, 
it is used as a veil; and as this is much smaller 
than the wide tulle used for such veils, it is al- 
ways draped on the sides instead of being allowed 
to droop on the face. White undressed kid gloves 
that reach to the elbow are now worn by brides. 
Instead of carrying a white bouquet in her hand 
as she goes to the altar, the bride now carries a 
richly bound prayer-book ; this book is bound in 
white ivory, or else chased silver, and is usually 
the gift of the bridegroom. 

The picturesque dressing adopted by the bride- 
maids at June weddings will be somewhat modi- 
fied for the more stately autumn weddings, though 
some fanciful features will be retained. Spanish 
lace mantillas most coquettishly draped will be 





worn by the four or six young ladies who now 
precede the bride in the procession up the aisle. 
White satin de Lyon, or else nuns’ veiling, will be 
chosen for the bridemaids’ dresses, which are to 
have pointed waists laced behind, and bouffant 
sash drapery of heavy Surah, China crape of 
creamy whiteness is also made up very effective- 
ly for such toilettes. When thin goods is pre- 
ferred, India. muslin is used, and the waists are 
elaborately shirred, and trimmed with many gath- 
ered—not pleated—frills of creamy lace, of any 
of the new inexpensive laces now employed for 
trimmings. The English custom of wearing round 
hats is also popular for bridemaids ; for the com- 
ing winter these will be of the finest white plush, 
like down, in Gainsborough or in the poke shapes, 
trimmed with satin and long white ostrich plumes. 
Natural flowers are preferred for bridemaids’ 
dresses, and these are confined to the large clus- 
ter worn in the satin girdle, and the bouquet car- 
ried in the hand. If the bride presents a prayer- 
book to each of her attendants, the bouquet is 
then abandoned for a small straw basket of flow- 
ers, which is worn suspended from the left arm, 
while the prayer-book is carried in her hand. 
Very little jewelry is worn by bridemaids; the 
pendant or brooch, small ear-rings, dog-collar 
necklace, and slender bracelets are of the least 
obtrusive designs, and are usually either pearls, 
turquoises, or pink coral. Black satin slippers are 
worn by bridemaids, and indeed are adopted with 
many light full-dress toilettes. 

Lavender, mauve, pearl-color, and the pinkish- 
lilac tints are again revived for ceremonious toi- 
lettes, and are now especially liked as the princi- 
pal evening dress—next after the wedding dress 
—in a bride’s outfit; these shades have always 
been the first choice for the dress in which a mo- 
ther accompanies her daughter to the altar. The 
brocaded satins in these shades have single large 
detached flowers; there are also velvet flowers 
raised upon a lustrous satin surface. Cream white 
satins, brocaded with golden threads to represent 
Marshal Neil roses and partly blown buds, are 
imported for similar dresses, and cost in some in- 
stances from $20 to $30 a yard. This rich bro- 
cade forms a court train and basque, while plain 
satin nearly covered with lace flounces is used 
for the petticoat front. Sometimes the waist and 
skirt are of different colors, and in this case the 
waist is shaped like a coat-basque with either a 
guimpe or plastron of lace. A rich dress import- 
ed for the coming winter has a lavender satin 
skirt, with flowing train not trimmed, while the 
front is covered with gathered flounces of lav- 
ender gauze edged with white lace. The coat- 
basque is a very rich satin brocade, with cream- 
tinted ground strewn with flowers, in which not 
only lavender, but pale blue, dull red, and olive 
green appear. These colors are repeated in nar- 
row satin pleatings at the foot of the lavender 
skirt, and also in the corsage bouquet, which is 
of olive velvet foliage, on which, as if just alight- 
ed, is a bird of brilliant plumage. The sleeves 
are of white lace, and reach to the elbows. 
Smoothly fitted dresses like those in the illustra- 
tion will be made entirely of one material, either 
plain satin, brocade, or velvet, and their style will 
depend upon their fine fit, artistic color, and rich 
material. Black velvet dresses, also those of 
black satin, made in this way, will have the mer- 
est edging of jet or of gilt embroidery on tulle 
for trimming. The waists will be made precisely 
like that of which a pattern is given this week, 
and the skirts in many cases will dispense with 
the trimming of the front. A beaded girdle, or 
a sash of beaded net with tasselled ends, will fall 
on the left side, and constitute the only trim- 
ming. A fan made of three curled ostrich fea- 
thers will be worn with these stately toilettes. 

The dress prepared for the bride’s travelling 
dress is of cloth and velvet combined, made in the 
severe habit styles described by Madame Raymond. 
The gray suit formerly used for this purpose pro- 
claims the bride so plainly that it has given way 
to a costume of any becoming and stylish dark 
shade; prune-color, however, will be most used for 
such dresses this winter, and there are also cloth 
suits of dark green, olive, brown trimmed with 
dark plaid satin, and also combinations of seal 
brown cloth and myrtle green velvet, or else with 
plush. There are more short costumes and few- 
er trained dresses in the trousseaux now in prep- 
aration, as short dresses will answer for most pur- 
poses—for breakfast dresses, for shopping, for 
church, for travelling, and for all visits except 
the most ceremonious calls. Demi-trains are used 
for afternoon dresses at home, and for carriage 
toilettes. Full trains are confined to full-dress 
receptions. Bonnets will be chosen with regard 
to the dress with which they are to be worn. 
Brides who limit themselves to two bonnets select 
a white bonnet for dress occasions, and a black 
bonnet with jet and gilt embroidery and rich 
plumage to wear with various suits. A round 
hat of furry beaver, or else a small plush bonnet, 
is preferred to wear with cloth travelling dresses. 

There will be no change in the modest styles 
now fashionable for wedding invitations. Large 
showy cards and oddly worded invitations are os- 
tentatious and vulgar; the best taste adopts the 
conventional mode, which is simple and plain. 
A small square enveloye containing a small note 
sheet folded once to form a square is all that is 
necessary for a church wedding, or for one at the 
residence, provided there are no receptions to an- 
nounce, The paper is pure white—not cream- 
tinted—smooth, thick, and of heavy weight. The 
wording is in solid English script, and the entire 
invitation is engraved on this page, leaving no 
room for the showy monograms and initials for- 
merly in fashion. If there is a crest in the bride’s 
family, it is engraved in white at the top of the 
note sheet and also on the envelope, but all other 
ornament is excluded. The formula of the invi- 
tation is stately and dignified, yet very simple, 
with courtly cid English phrases, such as “ Re- 
quest the honor of your presence,” instead of the 
“ At Home” wording used formerly ; even the old- 





time spelling of the word honor—viz., honour—is 
sometimes used, and instead of R.S. V. P. (the 
initials of the French “ répondez, s’il vous plait’’), 
there is added, like a postscript, ‘‘ The favor of an 
answer is requested” ; this, however, is only done 
when the marriage takes place at home, and it is 
necessary to know how many guests are to be ac- 
commodated. The simple wording remains that 
already given in these columns. Thus: “ Mr. and 
Mrs. John Smith request your presence at the 
marriage of their daughter Eleanor to Henry Jones, 
on Thursday afternoon, September thirtieth, at half 
past three o’clock. Grace Church.” All abbrevi- 
ations are avoided, and figures are not used, ex- 
cept when the wedding takes place at the resi- 
dence of the bride, when the number of the house 
is given in figures. If the marriage takes place 
at church, and is followed by a reception at home, 
to which only part of the guests are invited, two 
cards are prepared by the stationers. One of 
these cards is quite small, and on it is engraved: 
“Please present this card at the church. Septem- 
berthirtieth, 1880.” Thisis sent to all guests who 
are invited. Another card, which is very large, 
is inclosed for those who are asked to the recep- 
tion, and on this is inscribed: “ Reception from 
half past four until half past six. 1001 Fifth 
Avenue.” Orelseit is merely, “ Reception after the 
ceremony,” with the number of the residence add- 
ed. If there are to be receptions on certain days 
of the following weeks, a third card is inclosed, of 
medium size, between the large and small cards 
already mentioned, bearing the inscription, “ At 
Home Tuesdays, October twelfth, nineteenth, and 
twenty-sixth, after three o’clock.” The number 
is then given of the bride’s new residence. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; and 
Tirrany & Co, 





PERSONAL. 

Rosa Bonweur has given to the Jardin des 
Plantes the lion and lioness which have so long 
served her as models, 

—General SHERMAN’S signals, from the heights 
of Kenesaw, to a beleaguered garrison at Alla- 
toona, of “Hold the fort, I am coming,”’ fur- 
nished to Mr. Biss the suggestion of the hymn 
that has since been sung around the world. 

—Mr. Sr. GeorGE Mivart is about to publish 
a paper upon the cat, as an introduction to “the 
study of back-boned animals.” 

—That there is nothing new under the sun 
is freshly exemplified by an old painting of 
ALBERT DiReER’s, in which, among the articles 
surrounding a female figure, are the numerals 1 
to 16 so arranged that the lines, in whatever di- 
rection added, make the number 34, and so an- 
ticipate the 15 puzzle. 

—Said Lorp Westsury, of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, on which he had 
been sitting, ‘‘ CHELMsFORD is very old, NAPIER 
is very deaf, COLVILLE is very stupid, but we 
Jour make an admirable tribunal !” 

—When the Prince of Wales was in St. Louis, 
young RusseLt Hancock invited him to his fa- 
ther’s farm to shoot hares in a hazel thicket, 
where they abounded. The Prince—not a first- 
rate shot then—had just badly mangled a hare, 
and emerged from the thicket to find an old 
German of the name of Hirt holding up the 
quivering fragments, and, on the appearance of 
the blundering young sportsman, poured forth 
such a volley of oaths and reproaches for bis 
brutality as was never addressed to him before 
or since. His Royal Highness probably knew 
for once what it was to be born free and equal. 

—One of the wits of the day asks if the Pro- 
phet Ezexrex referred at all to the bicycle when 
he saw ‘‘one wheel with one cherub, and an- 
®ther-wheel with another cherub’’—an inter- 
esting conundrum to the drivers of spirited 
horses in parks. 

—CLARA Morris thought the eyes of Apzg- 
LAIDE NEILSON were like those of the famous 
portrait of Lady Hamriton in Dublin Castle. 

—Drion BovucicavttT says that where RacuEL, 
in the fourth act of Adrienne, was like a tigress, 
Sara BERNHARDT is by comparison only a do- 
mestic cat. 

—GAMBETTA’s private secretary, usually 
known as “Le Petit Arnaud,” is a young mill- 
ionaire, and although thought to be a manly 
fellow, dresses like a fashion plate. 

—ADELINA Patti bought not long since a 
Welsh estate called Craig-y-Nos, and had altera- 
tions and enlargements made at a cost of fifteen 
thousand pounds, She has since been sued by 
the builder for twenty-five hundred pounds, it 
being a question of disputed accounts. When 
she reached the place, after her fatiguing Lon- 
don season, fire-works of all descriptions were 
set off in welcome—burning balloons, rockets, 
and candles, and her own portrait, with the 
names, in letters of fire, of her operas. 

—The speech of Mr. Osaoop, one of the re- 
cent gubernatorial candidates in Maine, was 
slightly different from the usual order of such 
remarks: “‘I never expected such an honor as 
this, and the thought comes rushing through 
my brain, ‘ What will Exiza say? what will my 
wife say when she finds out, when I go home to- 
night, that she has got a candidate for Governor 
for a husband ?’ ” 

—Dr. ALICE BENNETT is at the head of the 
women’s department in the Penusylvania Hos- 
pital; Dr. Mary CLEaAves is superintendent of 
the women’s department of the Harrisburg Asy- 
lum; Dr. JENNIE McCowan is assistant physi- 
cian in the Mount Pleasant Hospital, of Iowa, 
and Dr. ELiza PHELPs at another asylum in the 
same State; Dr. HeLEeNn BIssELL occupies an 
important place at Kalamazoo, and Dr. Emma 
RANDALL at Pontiac, Michigan; and Dr. Junta 
CaREY is assistant-physician in the Danvers 
Hospital of Massachusetts. 

—On the fly-leaf of Professor Henry’s copy 
of Young's Lectures on Natural Philosophy he had 
written the words: 

“In Nature's infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read.” 

—Miss Minnie Havx’s parlor in London is 
a particularly pleasant although small room. 
The open piano is covered with opera scores ; the 
tables bear albums of letters from kings and 
queens and poets; there are volumes of auto- 
graphic music from Ast, Liszt, WaGner, and 
others; there are bits of china and water-colors 





about; and an aggressive little dog—a royal gift 
—lies on his gay cushion in a place of honor. 
Miss Havxk herself is described as full of chic, 
bright, and amiable. She sings fifty operas, in 
German, Italian, French, Hungarian, and Eng- 
lish. She was educated in a Freuch convent, 
but learned to speak French among the creoles 
of New Orleans, where she lived while General 
BUTLER was in command of that city. 

—The Princess Constantine Rapzivi1, sister 
of Mile. BLanc, the other heiress of the Monaco 
gaming tables, has a superb head of hair, and 
pride in it is her peculiar weakness. She is at- 
tended at Dieppe by a Parisian hair-dresser, and 
she is said to enjoy nothing more than watching 
the coiffeur in the mirror before her as he goes 
through his operations several times a day. 

— WILLIAM RoBerTs, a coal-passer, was drown- 
ed in the North River the other day while bath- 
ing. Only a few hours afterward a cable dis- 
patch announced that he had fallen heir to a for- 
tune of seventeen thousand dollars in England. 

—Mr. Toomas Hugeues is going to give a se- 
ries of lectures in this country on the subject of 
co-operation, under the patronage of the central 
board of the co-operative societies. 

—Assistant-Surgeon Georae Evers, who was 
present on the decisive field of Waterloo as a 
newly gazetted hospital assistant, has just died. 
He was the last of the ‘“* Waterloo doctors.” 

—M. BEenazetT, whose revenues came from the 
gamblers at Baden, left some six million pounds 
to his widow. She was forty years old, and 
presently became insane. Being treated suc- 
cessfully by a young physician named THutigé, 
she settled eight thousand pounds a year on 
him, married him, and made him so comfortable 
that he was able to enter the political field with 
success. 

—A correspondent writing from Cowes, where 
the English always have a gay yachting season 
after the London season is over, says that when 
the crowd is thickest and the club garden fullest 
a little clatter is heard, an outrider on a white 
horse comes up the hill, a wagonette with four 
ladies, and a gentleman riding beside it, passes ; 
all who recognize the simple cortége rise, the 
princes and all the men lift their hats, and the 
Queen pursues her way. 

—The marriage of the Baroness BurDETT- 
Coutts is postponed, it is said, until after a 
thorough investigation is made into the ques- 
tion of succession to the property. Mr. Asu- 
MEAD BARTLETT, the rumored bridegroom, is 
tall, wears a mustache and imperial, speaks well, 
but with an American accent, is a favorite with 
women, if not with men, and said to a friend, 
some weeks since, that he was presently going 
to do something that would astonish London. 

—Mr. Haver_y, of the negro minstrel troupe 
now in London, was, not many years ago, a brake- 
man ona railway. Once, as the train was start- 
ing, an impecunious friend begged a free pas- 
sage, but his superior officer refused the favor, 
upon which young HAVERLY declared that if his 
friend couldn’t go, he wouldn’t, and a person 
had to be found to fill his place. With a little 
ready money the two went into an operation in 
apples by the single bushel, repeating it till they 
had cleared sufficient to buy a passage to New 
York. Then Haverty begun practicing with 
the “‘bones,’’ became ‘‘ corner man,”’ “‘ middle 
man,”’ ‘end man,’’ and now runs several troupes 
of his own. 

—The marriage of Mr. Jesszt Grant to Miss 
CHAPMAN, the daughter of one of the Jarge land- 
holders of California, is announced to take place 
immediately. 

—Burvette, the humorist of the Hawkeye, 
writes concerning his invalid wife, who is en- 
tirely helpless and a great sufferer, that her life 
has been a fountain of strength to him; that be 
has never heard a complaining murmur from 
her lips, nor seen a look of pain in her eyes; 
that her patience has been a rebuke to his im 
patience; and in her suffering he has learned of 
the ‘‘ loye that knows no fear,” and of the * faith 
that knows no doubt.” 

—The Sultan is quite inconsolable on account 
of the death of Taurr Effendi, his chief astrol- 
oger. Among other privileges, this worthy had 
a monopoly in almanacs, and among the predic- 
tions last year was that a certain day would be 
propitious for the purchase of a beautiful white 
slave, which caused a run on the market, and a 
rise in the article. 

—The life of the Prince of Wales is insured for 
forty thousand pounds, for which he pays an 
annual premium of eight hundred pounds, in or- 
der that his family may not be left destitute. 

—The Earl of Rosslyn is president, and the 
Duke of Westminster and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury are vice-presidents, of a society to direct 
attention to the use of the goat as a source of 
milk supply. 

—A particular protégée and friend of the Prin- 
cess Louise is Miss HiLpaA MontTaLBa, who late- 
ly visited her Royal Highness at Ottawa, and 
who has just sold a painting of a scene in Ven- 
ice for eight hundred dollars, 

—Another young American girl, Miss Hark- 
NEss, has been given a prize in the Paris Con- 
servatory, this time for violin-playing. 

—The Queen is herself preparing a deserip- 
tion of the innumerable gifts made her during 
her reign. Each gift is to be represented by 
photography. 

—Mr. Toomas R. GouLp, the sculptor of the 
wonderful bass-relief of the Ghost in Hamlet, and 
of the very beautiful statue of the ‘‘ West Wind,” 
has just had a statue of KAMEHAMEHA, the first 
3 of the Sandwich Islands, cast in bronze at 

aris. 

—Mrs. HaMILTon lost a pair of superb soli- 
taire ear-rings at Manhattan Beach some little 
time since, having thrust them into an envelope, 
which she feared she had thrown away. But 
shortly afterward a lady who had wrapped her 
wet stockings in some envelopes that she found 
on the floor discovered the ear-rings, and re- 
turned them. 

—The Countess von Hatzfeld is the daugh- 
ter of Baroness HeGemMan-LINDENCRONE, wife 
of the Danish Minister at Washington, by that 
distinguished lady’s first marriage with Mr. 
CHARLES MOULTON. She was educated with 
very great care, is known for her grace and ac- 
complishments, and has been married nearly a 
dozen years. Her husband is now about to di- 
vorce her, for no other reason than that he has 
a chance of promotion at the imperial court of 
Germany, and the Empress Aueusta will re- 
ceive there no one who has any connection, by 
either blood or marriage, with the stage, and the 
unfortunate lady’s graudmother was a music- 
teacher and au actress. 








' Edging for Wash Dresses. 
Serpentine Braid, Crochet, 
and Point Russe 
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NA KS PL > he Embroidery. 
NA S21 ER NA Tuts edging is worked with ser- 
NG % aN ;. pentine braid, embroidered in 
Us KO ay ‘+ point Russe with red and blue 
¢ AN & ¥N het cotton, and with medium-sized 
AN A v4 SN crochet cotton, as follows: Ist 
AYN an $4 4s round.—On one side of the braid 


work > 4 sc. (single crochet) sep- 
arated each by 3 ch. (chain stitch) 
at regular intervals on the next 
seallop, as shown: by the illustra- 
tion, 8 ch., 1 sc. on the next hol- 
low in the braid, going back on 
the last 6 ch. work 1 se., 2 de, 
(double crochet), 2 ste. (short 
treble crochet), 1. te. (treble cro- 
chet), then 2 ch., and repeat from +. 2d round.—» 1 se. on the 
next 3 ch, in the preceding round, twice alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the following 8 ch., then 3 ch., 12 de. on the next te., 3 ch., and 
repeat from *. 8d round,» 1 se. on the next 3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following 3 ch., 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 8 ch. and 1 se. on the vein before these), six times alter- 
nately 2 ste., the upper veins of which are worked off together on 
the next 2 de., 1 p., then pass over 4 st., and repeat from *. 4th 





Fig. 1.—Monooram.—Ho sgry- 
Work. 
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Fig. 1.—Mvut, Lace, 
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anp Rippon Cap. 


round (on the other side of 
the braid, as seen in the il- 
lustration).—>* 8 sc., sep- 
arated each by 1 ch. at reg- 
ular intervals on the next 
scallop, 5 ch., 2 ste, the 
upper veins of which are 
worked off together on the 
same scallop, 2 te., the up- 
per veins of which are work- 
ed off together in the hol- 
low, 2 stc., the upper veins 
of which are worked off to- 
gether on the next scallop, 
5 ch., and repeat from >*. 


5th round.—Always alter- EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Corner or Borner ror Tipy.—Cross Sritcuh Emprorery. 
Description of yng: ®@ Black; © Dark Red; ® Dark Blue; 8 Dark Olive 


reen; ® Light Olive Green; G Foundation. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincertz.—WHITE 
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Epeinc ror Wash Dresses.—SerpENtINe 
Bra, Crocuet, anp Point Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 3.—Borper ror Lincerre.—WHuitTE 
EMBROIDERY. 


nately 1 sc. on the next st., 1 ch., pass over 1 
st. 6th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next ch., 1 ch. 


Toilette Mirror with Embroidered 


Frame. 
Tas mirror of Venetian glass has a wooden 


wo §6frame covered with black leather. The front 


of the frame is overlaid with black velvet, em- 
broidered in dovetailed satin stitch, tent and 
herring-bone stitch, and in point Russe. For 
the leaves use olive silk in several shades, and 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincerre.—WuiltE 















thread. The buds are 
worked with pink silk in 
several shades, and the 
stems with brownish silk. 
A bronze stand supports 
the mirror at the back. 


Mull, Lace, and Rib- 
bon Caps, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The brim of 
this cap consists of a dou- 
ble strip of mull seven- 
eighths of an inch wide 
and twenty inches long, 
on the under edge of 
which is sewed a row of gathered lace two inches and a half wide. 
On the brim is fastened a round mull crown, pleated on the edge, 
and the joining seam is covered with a ruche of lace. Ends of red 
satin ribbon two inches wide are fastened on the brim as shown by 
the illustration, and are tied in a bow behind. 

Fig. 2.—This cap of white mull is made on a foundation of the 
same material, and is trimmed with Breton lace two inches wide 
and pale pink satin ribbon. On the middle of the cap set a piece 
of embroidered tulle four inches square. 


Monograms.—Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked on white linen Java canvas in 
Holbein stitch with colored embroidery cotton. 





























































































































Fig. 2.—Monocram.—HOo.zein- 
Work. 
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Fig. 2.—Mu.t, Lace, anp Rippon Cap. 
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Borders for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuese borders are worked on 
fine batiste or linen in satin, 
tent, and button-hole stitch 
with fine embroidery cotton. 


Corners of Borders for 

Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked on 
canvas in cross stitch with 
worsted in the colors given in 


EMBROIDERY. the description of symbols. 




























































































Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper ror Tiwy.—Cross Sritcn Emproiwery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 a. @ 2d, © 8d (lightest), Fawn; & Red; 


ue; - Foundation. 
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{Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL.] 
LORD BRACKENBURY. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrtnor or “ Barnara’s History,” “ Drsexuam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 


—_ 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


“Dip I not prophesy that my dearest Wini- 
fred would be Lady Brackenbury, afterall? My 
child, I knew it as well as if I had peeped into 
the Book of the Future.” 

“How could you know what I did not know 
myself?” said Winifred, laughing and coloring. 

“Having eyes, my dear, and not being in the 
habit of going about with them shut, like the ma- 
jority of my friends and neighbors, how could I 
help seeing a drama that was enacted under my 
very nose? And yet, when you overwhelmed me 
with that outburst of virtuous indignation. Ah, 
that was the very day when you pinned that five- 
pound note to baby’s cot, you darling !—as if I 
could ever forget it! And we thought some fairy 
godmother had come down the chimney. Do 
you remember how angry you were with poor me ? 
and how I begged for forgiveness? But there, 
I am too happy to care to tease you. I declare, 
I was never half so happy in my life. How good 
it is to see you again! Missed you ?—to say that 
I have missed you is to convey no idea of the 
gap your absence has made in my little world; 
and as for the children,. . . .well, my dear, it has 
been enough to make any mother jealous. How- 
ever, here you are—the same dear Winifred ; and 
here am I, happier and more prosperous than I 
ever expected to be in this world. Now shall I 
tell you when I missed you most, dear ?—when 
our great good fortune befell us. After having 
pelted you for years with all my worries and 
grievances, it did seem hard not to be able to go 
to you with my joy and my gratitude—not to be 
able to say to you, ‘See all that your noble Lan- 
celot has done for us!’ And now he crowns it 
by bringing us to Munich for your wedding. 
Why, my dear, we had no more notion of coming 
here than you had of seeing us! But Lord 
Brackenbury insisted that you would like Der- 
went to perform the ceremony, and that the 
change would do us all the good in the world; 
and—here we are! It couldn’t have happened 
at a better moment, you see; for we had done, 
thank Heaven! with the Caldicotts; and the new 
church on the moor can not be opened till the 
fall of the year; and baby is just weaned; and 
we have been able to pack off the children en 
masse to my sister Barbara at Chester ; so we real- 
ly had our time free for a holiday. And then 
there was your trousseau! I confess I did long 
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“LANCELOT AND WINIFRED LEANED, SIDE BY SIDE, UPON THE PARAPET.” 


to be with you when you should open the boxes 
—five of them, my dear, and full of such beau- 
tiful things! Nothing ostentatious, you know, 
nothing extravagant; but all of the very best. 
There is a morning robe of pearl gray Indian cash- 
mere, lined with salmon pink, and trimmed with 
old Abruzzi lace, that brought tears of spite to 
Mrs. Caldicott’s eyes when she saw it! And as 
for the under-linen, all marked with your initials 
in cipher surmounted by an angelic little coro- 





net,....well,I can’t trust myself to speak of it | 


in vulgar prose, The Castelrosso herself, at all 
events, has none more exquisite. The one thing 
that has grieved me is your wedding dress. I had 
set my heart on white satin—that creamy white 
which Rubens and Vandyck painted, you know, 
with gold-colored reflections in the folds! It was 
a blow to me to be tied down to a plain white 
gros grain. But you would have it so, and I could 
only sybmit, under protest. Then, to be candid, 
I must say I think the affair ought to come off 
at the British Embassy—people in your position, 
you know.... Ah, well, the circumstances, of 
course, are exceptional; but, for all that, I can 
not help wishing the marriage wasn’t going to be 
so dreadfully private.” 

“Now tell me some of your own news,” said 
Winifred, when Mrs. Pennefeather, punctuating 
her discourse at arbitrary intervals with hugs and 
kisses, stopped at last from sheer want of breath. 

“Happy is the nation, my dear, that has no 
history. I have no news of my own, except what 
you know already, and that is as good as it can 
well be. Our troubles are all over, and we have 
begun to live happy ever after. The Hermitage? 
No, we have not yet given up the Hermitage, be- 
cause we don’t know how soon our beautiful new 
vicarage will be ready for occupation; but we 
have shut the house up, serenely conscious that 
there’s nothing in it which the least ambitious 
burglar would care to steal. If only the children 
keep well, and Barbara will submit to be bored 
by them for a few weeks longer, I hope to get 
Derwent in the mind to go back by way of the 
Rhine and Brussels. It has been one of my 
dreams to see the Rhine—‘the castled crag of 
Drachenfels,’ you know, and ‘the peasant girls 
with deep blue eyes,’ and all the rest of it. Do 
for the scene of a novel? Ah, no, my dear; 
once settled on Burfield Moor, I shall have some- 
thing better to do than to write third-rate novels 
for second-rate publishers. Oh, I have never de- 
ceived myself as to the worth of my own produc- 
tions. They are nothing but pot-boilers, my 
dear—pot-boilers of the thorny and brambly sort, 
crackling dismally under a pot which never had 
too much in it. Some day, perhaps, years to 
come, when the children are grown up, and I 
have discovered the true meaning and application 
of that obscure word, ‘ Leisure,’ I may write one 
more story—just to show people that, after all, I 
am not quite such a fool as they take me for. 
But for literature, leisure and industry in equal 


parts is your only genuine prescription. 
good book was ever written under pressure of 
haste and poverty? It’s all very well to talk of 
necessity being the mother of invention, but / 
never found a sedimentary deposit of pure fiction 
at the bottom of a file of unpaid bills, or drew 
deep draughts of romantic inspiration from an 
empty larder. No, my dear Winifred, I have 
done with novel-writing as a drudgery, and if 
ever I take it up again, it shall be as a luxury. 
But what were we talking about—news? Well, 
I have none of my own, and none of my neigh- 


| bors’; that is to say, none worth repeating. You 
know, of course, that Viscount Frenchay is dead | 


| 


—that horrid old reprobate ! 
they gave him, too! Plumes and trappings, and 
all the panoply of humbug, with seventeen pri- 
vate carriages bringing up the rear! But such 
is fashionable woe. Instead of shedding tears 
for you, society sheds carriages. Then there’s 
Lady Symes, just returned from London, as old— 
and as young—as ever, looking as if she might 
have been born any time between the Mammifer- 
ous Period and the day before yesterday. She 
called to congratulate us upon Derwent’s prefer- 
ment; and did it, of course, as spitefully as ever 
she knew how. ‘You'll be buried alive, Mrs. 
Pennefeather,’ she said; ‘but then, you know, 


| the man who wants to live at peace with his 


| neighbors must inhabit a desert island. 








You'll 
at all events be out of the way of such tiresome 
people as myself.’ 
the advantages of premature interment would be 
dearly purchased at the price of her ladyship’s 
visits. She inquired after you, and I told her 
you were still in Munich; and then she said that 
Mr. Fink and the countess had last been heard 


What | 


Such a funeral as | 


To which I replied that even | 


of at Constantinople, and were not expected home | 


before midsummer. Now I think I have told 
you all the gossip of Langtrey and its neighbor- 
hood.” 

This conversation—or, more correctly, this 
monologue—took place in an upper chamber of 
the Hotel Maulick, where Lancelot had retained 
rooms for his guests. And his guests Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennefeather were to be as long as they re- 
mained in Munich. 

They staid just one fortnight; at the end of 


tions, the bells of Brackenbury and Singleton 
rang at joyous intervals throughout his wedding 
day. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
AT THE OLD VILLA. 


“Tr is useless, 
deserted.” 

“Ring once more, at all events,” said the lady 
in the carriage to the gentleman at the gate. 

“T have done nothing but ring once more’ for 
the last quarter of an hour. 
you I will begin again.” 

And again he pulled furiously at the iron chain, 
and again they heard the prolonged pealing of a 
distant bell. 

It was a narrow road closed in by high white 
walls, and overshadowed by the meeting boughs 
of acacias, laburnums, and mulberry-trees, grow 
ing in private grounds on either side. The car- 
riage—a hired one, drawn by a pair of active lit- 
tle Neapolitan hacks—waited at the entrance to 
what looked like a large villa standing in a con- 
siderable space of neglected shrubbery. The rusty 
gates showed traces of faded gilding. The semi- 
circular area in front of these gates, and the car- 
riage-drive within, were grass-grown and weedy. 
The house, or as much of it as was visible be- 
tween the trees, looked rambling, dingy, and di- 
lapidated. 

“One might ring till Doomsday,” said the gen- 
tleman, after another impatient attack upon the 
bell. 

“ But if there is really a custode—” 

“Tf there is really a custode, that custode must 
be out, asleep, or dead; and in either case, I sub- 
mit that it is sheer waste of time to wait for him 
any longer. We must drive over another day, 
and hope for better fortune.” 

Then turning to the driver, he said, with his 


The place is gone to ruin, and 


However, to oblige 


| hand on the carriage door, ‘“ Back to Sorrento.” 


which time Lancelot Brackenbury and Winifred | 


Savage were married one morning in the Bava- 
rian Protestant chapel, then an ugly little red 
brick building in a by-street opening from the 
Schrannen-Platz, in the Old Quarter of the city. 
Mr. Pennefeather read the service; 
Kreutzmann gave the bride away; and Kitchen 
and Brenda did duty as bridemaids. Guests, 
musicians, cards, rejoicings, there were none. Not 
even the marriage of Cesare Donato and Giuliet- 
ta Beni was more absolutely private. 

In the mean while, carefully as their secret had 
been guarded by the high contracting parties, it 
leaked out somehow or another up in the “ North 
Countree”; and, despite all Lancelot’s precau- 


But as he put his foot on the step, a little bare- 
footed, brown-skinned girl, with black locks fl»- 
ing, came racing to the gate. She carried a lig 
key, which she was only just tall enough to put 
into the lock, and which, with both little hands, 
she had scarcely strength to turn. 

“Are you the custode?” asked the English- 
man, smiling. 

Showing a double row of glittering teeth, the 
small girl shook her head, and explained how her 


| father kept the keys, and how, after running all 


pastor | 


1 


over the house to look for him, she had at last 
found him in the grounds attending upon another 
party of visitors. 

“Nobody has been to look over the villa for 
more than a year,” she said, chattering away with 
the easy volubility of a woman of forty. ‘“ But, 
ecco! it is always like that, you know—‘ the net 
comes in empty, or it breaks through with the 
fish.’ The villa is to be let furnished or unfur- 
nished. It contains twenty-six rooms, besides 
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kitchens, offices, and stables; and the situation 
is the best in Castellamare. Vossignorie will be 
pleased to come round to the kitchen entrance ; 
the big doors are locke 

They followed her down a path leading to the 
back of the house, and across a paved yard, in 
the middle of which there was a draw well sur- 
mounted by a picturesque wrought-iron canopy. 
It was a neglected, forlorn-looking place, grass 
growing between the stones underfoot, window- 
panes cracked, shutters hanging from broken 
hinges, paint blistered, cocks and hens scratching 
about on heaps of vegetable refuse which look- 
ed as if they might have been accumulating for 
years. Entering the house by a side door, and 
leaving to the left a room whence issued a con- 
fused steam of washing, cooking, and garlic, the 
strangers followed their guide along a stone pas- 
sage, through a vaulted corridor, and into a spa- 
cious hall paved with black and white marble. 
Here a fine double staircase, supported on mass- 
ive scagliola columns, led toa gallery, from which 
the upper rooms opened, while through a cen- 
tral skylight a flood of sunshine streamed down 
upon the pavement. 

“This is the hall you told me about, Lancelot 
—the hall in which your people used to dance the 
Saltarello by torch-light!” whispers the lady, cling- 
ing more closely to her husband’s arm. “ You 
described it to me on Christmas-eve—do you re- 
member ?” 

Silently, sadly, he looks round. His thoughts 
have gone back to the far past, and he is slow to 
answer. 

“Yes; I remember.” 

The stairs, the balustrades, the walls, are coat- 
ed with dust. The marble floor is grimed like a 
street pavement; and in every corner and nook, 
and behind every pillar, lie drifted heaps of dead 
leaves, straws, scraps of torn paper, and the like. 

“ Vossignorie will be pleased to take the trou- 
ble to follow me,” says the small girl, darting for- 
ward to fling open a lofty door, and rattling off 
her lesson with eager self-importance. “The re- 
ception-rooms are all on the ground-floor. The 
ceilings are from mythological designs by Pietro 
di Cortona; the rooms are named after the sub- 
jects of the frescoes. We are now in the Saloon 
of Diana. Here one sees the goddess attended by 
her nymphs—yonder she pursues the wild boar ; 
in the third compartment, she returns with the 
trophies of the chase. The dogs are painted by 
a German artist, and are considered very fine. 
The next room is the Saloon of Mars—” 

But this was too much for Lancelot Bracken- 
bury’s patience. 

“ Enough, my little maiden,” he said, abruptly. 
“T know it all. I have been here before.” 

The small guide was silenced, but incredulous. 
She was eight years old, and had lived in the emp- 
ty villa as long as she could remember. All who 
came to view the place she had seen; but these 
two she had never seen. She fell back, however, 
and followed instead of leading. 

They went on from room to room; from the 
Saloon of Diana to the Saloon of Venus, from the 
Saloon of Venus to the Saloon of Apollo—huge, 
echoing, melancholy apartments, big enough for 
concert-rooms, with floors of mixed tessere in col- 
ored marbles, like petrified pdté de foie gras. Here 
mirrors black with dust alternated upon the walls 
with panels of faded arabesques, while all the 
gods of Olympus sprawled overhead on dingy 
clouds, or disported themselves in landscapes of 
blue and green. Most of these rooms were quite 
bare; but in one or two there were pyramidal 
heaps of furniture draped with dusty sheets which 
took fantastic forms, and looked as if they might 
cover funeral pyres and heaps of slain. 

“ Did you ever see anything so mournful ?” said 
Lancelot. “ Itis likea house desolated by plague! 
And yet, somehow, I would rather see it like this 
—empty and dilapidated—than modernized out 
of recognition, and full of alien faces. I could 
almost fancy now that no one has lived here since 
we left the place sixteen years ago.” 

Then, turning to the child, who was following 
close at their heels, he asked how leng the house 
had been untenanted. 

This, however, she did not, or would not, know. 
It had been empty for some time—two years, per- 
haps; possibly three. Her father would be here 
presently, and could answer the signere’s ques- 
tions. Would the signore in the mean while be 
pleased to take the trouble to visit the rooms up 
stairs ? 

He shook his head. 

“ There is nothing to see overhead but suite aft- 
er suite of bedrooms,” he said, addressing himself 
to Winifred. “But if you don’t mind climbing a 
good many stairs, I should like to show you the 
view from the loggia in the tower. No—this 
way. It is nearer to cross the terrace than to go 
back through the hall.” 

So saying, he led the way to a side room open- 
ing from the Saloon of Apollo, and decorated with 
panels of /étes champétres in the Watteau style. 

“This,” he said, undoing the fastenings of a 
window that opened on a paved terrace beyond, 
“was my mother’s boudoir. It faces, you see, to 
the south. She lived upon sunshine. Sometimes, 
when she was well enough, poor darling! her 
couch was carried outside and placed under the 
orange-trees—there used to be a row of them in 


It seems like yesterday.” 

The terrace—decorated at intervals with sculp- 
tured vases full of trailing ivy—overlooked a deso- 
late garden laid out in formal beds, where flowers 
and weeds ran wild. Beyond the garden all was 
lawn and shrubbery, with distant glimpses of the 
harbor of Castellamare. 

Still going first, Lancelot went on to a door at 
the further end of the terrace, It stood ajar, 
and admitted them to a basement chamber, used 
apparently as a store-house for garden lumber. 
Hence, by a staircase with many landings, they 
made their way to a loggia under the roof. This 
loggia, open on all sides and surrounded by a 





parapet, commanded a view which is certainly 
one of the most beautiful, and is, perhaps, the 
most famous in the world. The crescent bay, 
purple and emerald under the rocky headlands, 
bluer than the bluest summer sky out in the open, 
lay outstretched before them, from Miseno to Sor- 
rento. Ischia and Procida, bathed in sun-mist, 
slept like cloud islands on the western horizon. 
Naples and the scattered villages between Porti- 
ciand Torre dell’ Annunziata gleamed like a string 
of scattered pearls along “the beachéd margent 
of the sea” ; while Vesuvius, rising out of verdure 
into barrenness, gathering villages, vineyards, and 
corn slopes in the folds of her mighty mantle, lift- 
ed her fire-smitten cone and plume of faint brown 
smoke against the stainless sky. So still, so dis- 
tant was the scene, that not even the tiny steam- 
er crossing from Naples to Sorrento seemed in 
motion. The fishing barks, with transverse sails 
gleaming here and there against the blue, looked 
like sea-birds asleep on the waters. Not even 
the floating island of tunny nets, guarded near- 
er shore by a flotilla of flat-bottomed boats, be- 
trayed the faintest sign of groundswell from be- 
neath. All this was as fixed, as placid, as unreal, 
as a painted panorama. 

Lancelot and Winifred leaned, side by side, 
upon the parapet. Long and silently they gazed on 
sea and shore, island and mountain and sky. For 
weeks they had been wandering together, wedded 
lovers, happy with the first happiness of perfect 
union. Together they had plucked the myrtle 
blooms in the pillared shade of Aigina; together 
listened to the murmuring of the bees on the 
thyme-tufted slopes of Hymettus, and to the 
nightingales singing at mid-day in the pome- 
granate thickets on the banks of Ilissus. By 
moonlight they had trodden the drifted petals of 
the frail dog-rose in the marble porticoes of the 
Acropolis at Athens, lingered at sunset in the 
temple solitudes of Girgenti, and gathered purple 
asphodel in the plains of Pestum. Color and 
form and light, splendor of morn and even, pathos 
of ruin, and the tender grace of a vanished past, 
had been with them at every stage in their pil- 
grimage; but neither in Greece, nor in Sicily, nor 
on the lone shores of Posidonia, had they staid to 
look upon a scene more fair than this. It was 
no new scene either, for they were staying now at 
Sorrento, and saw it from their windows every 
day. 

“Ts it ever anything but summer here ?” asked 
Winifred, dreamily. 

“T am sorry to say it is occasionally winter. I 
have seen leaden skies, and persistent rains, and 
even fogs and frosts, in this fairy-land of roses 
and sunshine. I have seen Vesuvius white wito 
snow, like a smoky bride-cake.” 

“And you have seen Vesuvius in eruption, 
too!” she said, quickly. 

“Well, that is a rather forcible way of ex- 
pressing it,” he answered, smiling. ‘I have seen 
showers of red-hot stones and cinders, followed 
now and then by a streak of fiery lava; but that 
is only what every Neapolitan sees twice or thrice 
a year. We don’t call those little freaks and 
spurts by so fine a name as eruptions.” 

“T wish the mountain would be pleased to in- 
dulge in a freak before we go away,” said Wini- 
fred. 

Lancelot pulled out his field-glass, and scanned 
the summit long and critically. 

“T think it not impossible that your wish may 
be gratified,” he said, handing her the glass. “ Do 
you see those patches of pale yellow about the 
mouth of the crater? That is fresh sulphur: 
and we used to observe that a deposit of fresh 
sulphur pretty surely indicated a coming display 
of fire-works. In the mean while, however, if we 
are to make the ascent of the mountain, we had 
better do it within the next day or two.” 

“Oh, but I should like best to go up when 
there is something to be seen !” she said, eagerly. 

“You would not like to be stifled by sulphur 
fumes and peppered with red-hot stones ?” said 
Lancelot. “ At all events, I should not like it for 
you. Besides, you have no idea—” 

He broke off abruptly. 

“ Look there!” he said, in an altered voice. 

Following the direction of his eyes, Winifred 
saw three persons—a lady and gentleman, ac- 
comp@nied by a gardener in a blouse—crossing a 
space of open lawn between the trees, about a 
quarter of a mile away. 





CHAPTER LX. 
THE OTHER PARTY. 


Lanceor stood looking fixedly at the three fig- 
ures in the garden below. 

“Tz is the custode, showing the other party over 
the grounds,” said Winifred. 

“Give me the glass.” 

He put out his hand for it without turning his 
head; adjusted, and turned it upon “the other 
party.” 

“ They came down the orange walk,” he said, 
more to himself, as it seemed, than to his wife. 
“They are going up to the knoll—for the view.” 
p “Tt can not be so fine as from here,” said Wini- 

red. 

Then, observing the intentness with which he 
continued to watch these strangers, she looked at 
them again. 

There was nothing remarkable in their appear- 
ance. The gentleman wore a dark blue suit, and 
a navy cap with a gold band. The lady looked 
slight and girlish, They were more than a quar- 
ter of a mile away, as the crow flies, and their 
faces were turned toward the sea. Slowly they 
crossed the open, slowly they climbed the little 
knoll, and there stood, looking over the bay. Win- 
ifred saw the man take a small telescope from his 
pocket, carefully regulate it, and hand it to his 
companion. He seemed to be directing her atten- 
tion toward Vesuvius. 

“I wonder if they are looking at those sulphur 
patches ?” she said. 





Lancelot shut the glass up with a click, and 
thrust it into the sling-case at his side. 

“ Let us go down,” he said, quickly. ‘“ Wehave 
been here long enough f and—and I want to show 
you the grounds. Do you mind?” 

Winifred did not mind. She would fain have 
lingered awhile longer; but seeing that he was 
impatient to be gone, she said nothing. So they 
went down the stairs, and along the terrace, and 
instead of retracing their steps through the house, 
made straight for the neglected flower garden be- 
low. 

“There is nothing to see here,” said Lancelot. 
“ That’ cippus ?—a poor thing ! we can look at it 
aswereturn. I am taking you to the orange walk, 
dearest one—this way.” 

He had often spoken to her of the orange walk ; 
and she knew that it was the scene of some of 
his earliest and dearest memories. And now—a 
close berceau of fragrant shade studded with clus- 
ters of green and golden oranges—it opened be- 
fore her eyes. 

“Oh, this is beautiful!” she said. 
the garden of Aladdin. Letusgoslowly. Stay! 
there is a seat yonder. Shall we not rest a little 
while in this enchanted place ?” 

But still he hastened. 

“As we return, dearest,” he said again; “as 
we return.” 

They emerged from the green tunnel into the 
blueday. They crossed the open sward, and turn- 
ed in the direction of the little knoll, now open 
and solitary in the sun. 

Almost running, Lancelot made for the slope, 
and there stood, looking round. Presently the 
man in the blouse emerged from a laurel thicket 
some few hundred yardsaway. Hobbling toward 
them, he apologized, cap in hand, for not waiting 
upon them sooner. He had been attending, he 
said, upon another party. 

“ But what has become of your other party ?” 

“They came by water, signore, having left their 
boat at the landing-place below. I have let them 
out by a side door which opens upon a path cut 
in the cliff.” 

“Yes, yes, I know—the path that leads down 
to the sea. Is the door locked? Quick !—give 
me the key.” 

The man stared—a pallid, sickly fellow with a 
club-foot, which dragged painfully behind him as 
he limped along. 

“ Scusate, signore,” he said, civilly. “I am 
forbidden to let my keys out of my own hands; 
but I will let you through with pleasure.” 

Limping, he led the way along a walk masked 
on one side by a laurel fence, and bounded on the 
other by a lofty wall. This path ended in a door 
opening upon a grassy platform, below which a 
path, cut here and there into steps, wound down 
the face of the cliff. 

“ Wait here for me, Winifred,” said Lancelot, 
as the custode turned the key. “I have a fancy 
to see in which direction those people are gone. 

. No, no!—don’t follow me. The steps are 
shallow and slippery. Stay where you are.” 

Shallow and slippery though they were, his 
own foot was swift and true. Springing from 
ledge to ledge as fearlessly and familiarly as if 
no sixteen years had fled since last he trod that 
perilous way, he made straight for a jutting shelf 
of rock some sixty or seventy feet below. From 
this point all the windings of the downward path, 
and the coast-line for half a mile or so, were open 
toview. The post-road from Castellamare to Sor- 
rento ran between the base of the cliffs and the 
sea. To the left it vanished round a bold head- 
land, on the shoulder of which a gang of quarry- 
men were at work. To the right it descended at 
a gradual incline, and was lost to sight behind the 
little promontory, or molo, which here incloses the 
harbor of Castellamare. 

Shading his eyes with his hand the young man 
looked up and down the road, and up and down 
the path, and saw only the quarrymen on the cliff- 
side, and a peasant driving a mule along the dusty 
thoroughfare below. 

What had become of that “other party”? 

They left their boat at the landing-place; so 
said the custode. Where, then, was the boat? 
Surely the landing-place ought to be visible from 
here! Or was it hidden by that group of water- 
washed rocks over which the surf was foaming ? 
This he could not remember. 

Doubting whether to go on or to wait, he stood 
hesitating. If he went on, he would lose sight of 
the rocks and of that spot where the landing-place 
must lie hidden. If he remained up here, he 
should at least make sure of seeing the boat put 
off from shore. 

All at once he saw a man out upon the rocks; 
a sailor with open shirt collar and knotted ker- 
chief flying in the breeze. Heedless of spray and 
surf, the fellow leaped from crag to crag, putting 
his hand to the side of his mouth, as if shouting, 
and waving his broad-brimmed straw hat above 
his head. Then, presently, he clambered down, 
hand under hand, and dropped apparently into 
an unseen boat below. Yet a moment or two 
and the boat itself emerged into sight some 
hundred yards or so farther on; a ship’s boat, 
manned by six blue-jackets and a steersman. 
In the stern seat, still with their backs toward 
the shore and their faces toward Naples, sat the 


“Tt is like 





two strangers—the lady in her brown hat and | 


drooping feather, the gentleman with his gold- 
laced cap. 

Lancelot watched them through his glass. He 
looked, as it were, right down into the boat, and 
upon the upturned faces of the rowers. They 
were pulling straight from shore; as straight as 
if bound for the opposite side of the bay. Once 
clear of the surf, their oars rose and fell with the 
precision of clock-work. Every moment the strip 
of blue widened between them and the rocks ; 
every moment the boat seemed to diminish, and 
their faces to become less distinct. 

Now they alter their course, bearing away in the 
direction of Portici; and now he moves—he in 
the gold-laced cap... . Will he look back? No; 





he stoops to fold a rug about his lady’s feet. He 
bends toward her, as if in earnest conversation 
....he rests his arm on the back of the seat... . 

“ Lancelot !” 

So far away already! The features of the row- 
ers are no longer distinguishable. 

“ Lancelot !—give me your hand. I am afraid 
to go back... .and I am afraid to go forward !” 

He flung the glass upon the sward, and ran to 
help her. 

“Disobedient wife! 
where you were ?” 

“ What woman ever yet did as she was bidden ?” 

“Take care! The steps are broken away... . 
So!—now you are safe. But what possessed you 
to venture down alone ?” 

“What possessed me? The spirit of mutiny 
—of curiosity—of jealousy.” 

“ Jealousy ?” 

“Why not? Do you suppose that I have none 
in my composition? Ah! how little you know 
me! I could be as green-eyed as Othello, if you 
gave me cause. But what has become of your 
inamorata ?”” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Ts she gone? Have Calypso and Odysseus 
changed places, and has the enchantress sailed 
away, leaving the hero disconsolate? Is that her 
golden galley ?” 

Laughing, she snatched up the field-glass and 
followed the course of the boat. 

“Come,” she said; “ you may as well make a 
clean breast of it. Where did you meet her? 
What is her name? Above all, is she pretty ?” 

They had again changed their course, and were 
making, apparently, for some point between Cas- 
tellamare and Torre dell’ Annunziata. Already 
the boat was so far distant that Lancelot could 
barely distinguish the rowers from the rowed. 
And yet....if Winifred had not taken posses- 
sion of the glass! 

“You will not tell me whether she is pretty ? 
Decidedly you mean to make me jealous !” 

“My dearest girl, if it were not altogether too 
ridiculous.” 

“Well, if it were not altogether too ridiculous 
—what then ?” 

“Then I would tell you that I have never, to 
my knowledge, seen that lady’s face ; that I don’t 
know whether she is young or old, plain or pretty.” 

“You expect me to believe that ?” 

“T expect you to believe whatever I say—seri- 
ously.” 

And again his eyes wandered to the boat, now 
so smali that it looked like some kind of six- 
legged insect paddling along the face of the wa- 
ters. 

“Tt was not the lady who attracted my atten- 
tion, but her companion. He reminded me of—of 
a fellow I used to know—years ago—in my old 
student days.” 

“Tn Paris?” 

“But it was only a chance resemblance. Shall 
we go up again?” He helped her back, step by 
step, till they reached the upper level. Here the 
lame custode awaited them. 

“Who were those people?” Lancelot asked, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Where do they come from ?” 

The man shook his head. They were stran- 
gers; he knew nothing of them. 

“ Are there any private yachts or ships of war 
stationed at Castellamare?” 

No; there was nothing of the kind. Some six 
or eight merchant craft, he believed, were lying 
just now in the harbor; but as for ships of war, 
they had not seen so much as a gun-boat in these 
waters for the last ten years. 

Then they went back slowly, resting awhile in 
the orange walk, and turning aside to look at a 
little casino, the walls of which were incrusted 
with fragments of inscriptions and bass-reliefs dis- 
covered among the foundations of a Roman villa 
which once occupied the site of the present resi- 
dence. 

“ And now, dear, you have seen it all—the house 
in which I was born; the gardens, the orange 
walk, the old cliff-path by which we went up and 
down so often—Cuthbert and I. He kept his 
boat at Castellamare; but it used to be brought 
round every morning to the landing-place yonder. 
There was one cranny in the cliff, 1 remember— 
lower down than where we stood just now—in 
which an acanthus had taken root. It flowered 
every summer. I wonder if it grows there still ? 

...Ah, well! Iam not sorry to have seen the 
old place once more; but never again—never 
again !” 

With a sigh he gathered a sprig of myrtle and 
put it in his purse; and presently they were rat- 
tling along the coast-road, in a cloud of dust, on 
their way to Sorrento. 

But Lancelot was silent and thoughtful all the 
rest of that day. 

(ro BE OConTINUED.] 


Did I not tell you to stay 





Bridal (or Full Dress) Toilette. 
POINTED WAIST LACED BEHIND, WITH 
SLASHED SLEEVES, TRIPLE APRON, 

AND SQUARE TRAIN. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on front page. 

HIS bridal toilette is a new model for wedding 
dresses, and is a design suitable for dinner 

and evening dresses, and for those worn on any 
occasion where full dress is required. The dress 
from which the illustration was made is composed 
of cream white satin of heavy quality, trimmed with 
the soft satin merveilleux. The square train falls 
in rich folds, and is edged with two satin merveil- 
leux pleatings. The front of the skirt has a narrow 
pleating headed by a puff made of box-pleating. 
Above this are three aprons of the soft satin, knot- 
ted on the sides, and edged with pleated tulle. The 
new feature is ‘the satin corsage pointed in front 
and back and laced behind. It is trimmed with 
six pleats of satin merveilleux that cross in front, 
and are ornamented by a cluster of orange blos- 
soms. The standing collar supports a large ruche 
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of lace. The elbow sleeves are bouffant at the 
top, and are slashed in antique style; they 
are trimmed at the elbow with a revers garter 
made of five satin pleats, and with two pleatings 
of lace. Bouquets of orange blossoms are at the 
throat and in the hair; the tulle veil falls low on 
the train. Dinner, evening, and other full-dress 
toilettes made by this design are of velvet, either 

or brocaded, of satin, heavy Surah, of bro- 
caded silk, and also of the fine white nuns’ veiling. 
Cream-color and heliotrope are combined in some 
of these toilettes, but most of them are of two or 
three tones of a single color, with white or black 
lace for trimming. <A cut paper pattern of this 
suit is published in nine sizes, even numbers, 


_ 80 to 46 inches bust measure, accompanied by a 


full description of the manner of putting it to- 
gether, and the quantity of material required. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A PROMISE. 


Tris was a dark time indeed for Natalie Lind 
—left entirely by herself, ignorant of what was 
happening around her, and haunted by vague 
alarms. But the girl was too proud to show to 
any one how much she suffered. On the con- 
trary, she r d and trated, with her- 
self, and forced herself to assume an attitude of 
something more than resignation, of resolution. 
If it was necessary that her father should be 
obeyed, that her lover should maintain this cruel 
silence, even that he and she should have the 
wide Atlantic separate them forever, she would 
not repine. It was not for her, who had so oft- 
en appealed to others, to shrink from sacrifice 
herself. And if this strange new hope that had 
filled her heart for atime had to be finally aban- 
doned, what of that? What mattered a single 
life? She had the larger hope ; there was anoth- 
er and greater future for her to think about ; and 
she could cherish the thought that she at least 
had dene nothing to imperil or diminish the work 
to which so many of her friends had given their 
lives. 

But silence is hard to bear. Ever since the 
scene with her father a certain undeclared es- 
trangement had prevailed between these two, and 
no reference whatsoever had been made to George 
Brand. Her lover had sent her no message; no 
word of encouragement, of assurance, of sym- 
pathy. Even Calabressa had gone. There re- 
mained to her only the portrait that Calabressa 
had given her; and in the solitude of her own 
room many a time she sat and gazed at the beau- 
tiful face with some dim, wondering belief that 
she was looking at her other self, and that she 
could read in the features some portion of her 
own experiences, her own joys and sorrows. For 
surely those soft, dark, liquid eyes must have 
loved and been beloved? And had they too fill- 
ed with gladness when a certain step had been 
heard coming near? and had they looked up with 
trust and pride and tenderness? and filled with 
tears again in absence, when only the memory of 
loving words remained? She recalled many a 
time what Calabressa had said to her—* My child, 
may Heaven keep you as true and brave as your 
mother was, and send you more happiness!’ Her 
mother, then, had not been happy? But she was 
brave, Calabressa had said. When she loved a 
man, would she not show herself worthy of her 
love? 

This was all very well; but in spite of her rea- 
soning and her forced courage, and her self-pos- 
session in the presence of others, Natalie had got 
into the habit of crying in the quietude of her 
own room, to the great distress of the little An- 
neli, who had surprised her once or twice. And 
the rosy-cheeked German maid guessed pretty ac- 
curately what had happened ; and wondered very 
much at the conduct of English lovers, who al- 
lowed their sweethearts to pine and fret in soli- 
tude without sending them letters or coming to 
see them. But on this particular afternoon An- 
neli opened the door in answer to a summons, 
and found outside a club commissionaire whom 
she had seen once or twice before; and when he 
gave her a letter—addressed in a handwriting 
which she recognized—and asked for an answer, 
she was as much agitated as if it had come from 
her own sweetheart in Gérlitz, She snatched it 
from the man, as if she feared he would take it 
back. She flew with it up stairs, breathless. She 
forgot to knock at the door. 

“Oh, Fraulein, it is a letter,” said she, in great 
excitement, “and there is to be an answer—” 

Then she hesitated. But the good sense of the 
child told her she ought to go. 

“T will wait outside, Fraulein. Will you ring 
when you have written the answer ?” 

When Natalie opened the letter she was out- 
wardly quite calm—a little pale, perhaps; but as 
she read it, her heart beat fast. And it was her 
heart that instantly dictated the answer to this 
brief and simple appeal : 





“My Natatie,—It is your father’s wish that I 
should not see you. Is it your wishalso? There 
is something I would like to say to you.” 


It was her heart that answered. She rose di- 
rectly. She never thought twice, or even once, 
about any wish, or menace, or possible conse- 
quence. She went straight to her desk, and with 
a shaking hand wrote these lines: 


“My Own,—Come to me, now, at any time— 
when you please. . Am I not yours? 
c “ NaTAauig.” 





Despite herself, she had to pause, to steady her 
hand—and because her heart was beating so fast 
that she felt choked—before she could properly 
address the envelope. Then she carried the let- 
ter to Anneli, who she knew was waiting outside. 
That done, she shut herself in again, to give her- 
self time to think, though in truth she could 
scarcely think at all. For all sorts of emotions 
were struggling for the mastery of her—joy and 
a proud resolve distinctly predominant. It was 
done, and she would abide by it. She was not 
given to fear. 

But she tried hard tothink. At last her lover 
was coming to her; he would ask her what she 
was prepared to do. What would she answer? 

Then again the joy of the thought that she 
was about to see him drove every other consid- 
eration out of her mind. How soon might he be 
here? Hurriedly she went to a jar of flowers on 
the table, chose some scarlet geraniums, and turn- 
ed to a mirror. Her haste did not avail much, 
for her fingers were still trembling. But that 
was the color he had said on one occasion suited 
her best. She had not been wearing flowers in 
her hair of late. 

From time to time, for a second or so, some 
thought of her father intervened. But then her 


father had only enjoined her to dismiss forever’ 


the hope of her marrying the man to whom she 
had given her heart and her life: that could not 
prevent her loving him, and seeing him, and tell- 
ing him that her love was his. She wished the 
geraniums were less rose-red and more scarlet in 
hue. It was the scarlet he had approved of— 
that evening that he and she and the little Polish 
lady had dined together. 

She had not long to wait. With a quick, in- 
tense consciousness she heard the hansom drive 
up, and the rapid knock that followed ; her heart 
throbbed through the seconds of silence; then 
she knew that he was ascending the stair; then 
it seemed to her as if the life would go out of her 
altogether. But when he flung the door open 
and came toward her; when he caught her two 
hands in his—one hand in each hand—and held 
them tight ; when, in a silence that neither cared 
to break, he gazed into hep rapidly moistening 
eyes—then the full tide of joy and courage re- 
turned to her heart, and she was proud that she 
had sent him that answer. For some seconds— 
to be remembered during a lifetime—they regard- 
ed each other in silence; then he released her 
hands, and began to put back the hair from her 
forehead, as if he would see more clearly into the 
troubled deeps of her eyes ; and then, somehow— 
perhaps to hide her crying—she buried her face 
in his breast, and his arms were around her, and 
she was sobbing out all the story of her waiting 
and her despair. 

“ What,” said he, cheerfully, to calm and re- 
assure her, “the brave Natalie to be frightened 
like that!” 

“T was alone,” she murmured. “I had no 
one to speak to; and I could not understand. 
Oh, my love, my love, you do not know what you 
are to me!” 

He kissed her; her cheeks were wet. 

“ Natalie,” said he, in a low voice, “ don’t for- 
get this: we may be separated—that is possible 
—I don’t know. But if we live fifty years apart 
from each other—if you never hear one word 
more from me or of me—be sure of this, that I 
am thinking of you always, and loving you, as I 
do at this moment when my arms are around you, 
Will you remember that, will you believe that, 
always ?” 

“T could not think otherwise,” she answered. 
“ But now that you are with me—that I can hear 
you speak to me—” And at this point her voice 
failed her altogether; and he could only draw her 
closer to him, and soothe and caress her, and 
stroke the raven-black hair that had never before 
thrilled his fingers with its soft, strange touch. 

“Perhaps,” she said at last,in a broken and 
hesitating voice, “ you will blame me for having 
said what I have said. I have had no girl com- 
panions ; scarcely any woman to tell me what I 
should do and say. But—but I thought you were 
going to America—I thought I should never see 
you again—I was lonely and miserable ; and when 
I saw you again—how could I help saying I was 
glad? How could I help saying that, and more ? 
—for I never knew it till now. Oh, my love, do 
you know that you have become the whole world 
to me? When you are away from me, I would 
rather die than live.” 

“Natalie, my life!” 

“T must say that to youn—once—that you may 
understand—if we should never see each other 
again. And now—” 

She gently released herself from his embrace, 
and went and sat down by the table. He took 
a chair near her and held her hand. She would 
not look up, for her eyes were still wet with 
tears. 

“ And now,” she said, making a great effort to 
regain her self-control, “‘ you must tell me about 
yourself. A woman may have her feelings and 
fancies, and cry over them when she is afraid or 
alone. That is nothing; it is the way of the world. 
It is a man’s fate that is of importance.” 

“You must not talk like that, Natalie,” said 
he, gravely. “Our fate is one. Without you, I 
don’t value my life more than this bit of gera- 
nium leaf; with you, life would be worth having.” 

“ And you must not talk like that either,” she 
said. ‘Your life is valuable to others. Ah, my 
dear friend, that is what I have been trying to 
console myself with of late. I said, ‘ Well, if he 
goes away and does not see me again, will he not 
be freer? He has a great work to do; he may 
have to go away from England for many years ; 
why should he be encumbered with a wife ?” 

“Tt was your father, I presume, who made 
those suggestions to you?” said Brand, regard- 
ing her. 

“Yes; papa said something like that,” she an- 
swered, quite innocently. “That is what would 
naturally occur to him: his work has always the 





first place in his thoughts. And with you, too; 
is it not so?” 

“ie.” 

She looked up quickly. 

“T will be quite frank with you, Natalie. You 
have the first place in my thoughts; I hope you 
ever will have while I am a living man. But 
can not I give the Society all the work that is in 
me equally well, whether I love you or whether I 
don’t, whether you become my wife or whether 
you do not? I have no doubt your father has 
been talking to you as he has been talking to me.” 

She placed her disengaged hand on the top of 
his, and said, gently: 

““My father perhaps does not quite understand 
you; perhaps he is too anxious. I, for one, am 
not anxious—about that. Do you know how I 
trust you, my dearest of friends? Sometimes I 
have said to myself, ‘I will ask him for a pledge. 
I will say to him that he must promise, that he 
must swear to me, that whatever happens as be- 
tween him and me, nothing, nothing, nothing in 
all the world will induce him to give up what he 
has undertaken ;’ but then again I have said to 
myself, ‘ No, I can trust him for that.’” 

“T think you may, Natalie,” said he, rather 
absently. “And yet what could have led me to 
join such a movement. but your own noble spirit 
—the glamour of your voice—the thanks of your 
eyes? You put madness into my blood with your 
singing.” 

“Do you call it madness?” she said, with a 
faint flush in her pale olive face. “Is it not rath- 
er kindness—is it not justice to others—the de- 
sire to help—something that the angels in heaven 
must feel when they look down and see what a 
great misery there is in the world ?” 

“T think you are an angel yourself, Natalie,” 
said he, quite simply, “ and that you have come 
down and got among a lot of people who don’t 
treat you too well. However, we must come to 
the present moment. You spoke of America: 
now what do you know about that ?” 

The abrupt question startled her. She had been 
so overjoyed to see him—her whole soul was so 
buoyant and radiant with happiness—that she had 
quite forgotten or dismissed the vague fears that 
had been of late besetting her. But she proceed- 
ed to tell him, with a little hesitation here and 
there, and with a considerable smoothing down 
of phrases, what her father had said to her. She 
tried to make it appear quite reasonable. And 
all she prayed for was that, if he were sent away 
to America, if they had to part for many years, 
or forever, she should be permitted to say good- 
by to him. 

“ We are not parted yet,” said Brand, briefly. 

The fact was he had just got a new key to the 
situation. So that threat about America could 
serve a double purpose? He was now more 
than ever convinced that Ferdinand Lind was 
merely playing off and on with him until this 
money question should be settled ; and that he 
had been resolved all the time that his daughter 
should not marry. He was beginning to under- 
stand. 

“ Natalie,” said he, slowly, “I told you I had 
something to say to you. You know your father 
wrote to me in the north, asking me neither to 
see you nor to write to you until some matter be- 
tween him and me was settled. Well, I respect- 
ed his wish until I should know what the thing 
was, Now that I do know, it seems to me that 
you are as much concerned as any one; and that 
it is not reasonable, it is not possible, 1 should 
refrain from seeing you and consulting you.” 

“No one shall prevent your seeing me when 
it is your wish,” said the girl, in a low voice. 

“This, then, is the point: you know enough 
about the Society to understand ; and there is no 
particular secret. Your father wishes me to en- 
ter the higher grade of officers under the Coun- 
cil; and the first condition is that one surrenders 
up every farthing of one’s property.” 

“year 

He stared at her. Her “ Yes ?”’—with its af- 
fectionate interest, and its absolute absence of 
surprise—was almost the exact equivalent of 
Lord Evelyn’s “ Well 2” 

“Perhaps you would advise me to consent ?” 
he said, almost in the way of a challenge. 

“ Ah, no,” she said, with a smile. “It is not 
for me to advise on such things. What you de- 
cide for yourself, that will be right.” 

“But you don’t understand, my darling. Sup- 
posing I were ambitious of getting higher office, 
which I am not; supposing I were myself willing 
to sell my property to swell the funds of the So- 
ciety—and I don’t think I should be willing in 
any case; do you think I would part with what 
ought to belong to my wife—to you, Natalie? 
Do you think I would have you marry a beggar 
—one dependent on the indulgence of people un- 
known to him ?” 

And now there was a look of real alarm on the 
girl’s face. 

“Ah!” she said, quickly. “Is not that what 
my father feared? You are thinking of me when 
you should think of others. Already I—I inter- 
fere with your duty ; I tempt you—” 

“My darling, be calm, be reasonable. There is 
no duty in the matter; your father acknowledges 
that himself. It is a proposal I am free to ac- 
cept or reject as I please; and now I promise 
you that, as you won’t give me any advice, I shall 
decide without thinking of you at all. Will that 
satisfy you?” 

She remained silent for a second or two, and 
then she said, thoughtfully : 

“ Perhaps you could decide just as if there were 
no possibility of my ever being your wife ?” 

“To please you, I will assume that too.” 

Then she said, after a bit: 

“One word more, dearest: you must grant me 
this—that I may always be able to think of it 
when I am alone and far from you, and be able 
to re-assure myself. It is the promise I thought 
I could do so well without. Now you will give it 
me ?” 





“What promise ?” 

“That whatever happens to you or to me, what- 
ever my father demands of me, and wherever you 
may have to go, youn will never withdraw from 
what you have undertaken ?” 

He met the earnest pleading look of those 
beautiful eyes without flinching. His heart was 
light enough so far as such a promise was con- 
cerned. Heavier oaths than that lay on him. 

“That is simple enough, Natalie,” said he. “TI 
promise you distinctly that nothing shall cause 
me to swerve from my allegiance to the Society. 
I will give absolute and implicit obedience, and 
the best of such work as I can do. But. they 
must not ask me to forget my Natalie.” 

She rose—still holding his hand—and stood by 
him, so that he could not quite see her face. Then 
she said, in a very low voice indeed : 

“ Dearest, may I give you a ring ?—you do. not 
wear one at all.” 

“But surely, Natalie, it is for me to choose a 
ring for you 2” 

“ Ah, it is not that I mean,” she said, quickly, 
and with her face flushing. “It is a ring that 
will remind you of the promise you have given 
me to-day—when we may not be able to see each 
other.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





ABSINTHE. 


T is now nearly a century since a French refu- 

gee named Ordinaire settled in the small vil- 
lage of Couvet, in the Val Travers, in the canton 
of Neuchatel, Switzerland. Dr. Ordinaire was a 
medical man, and a very clever one for the time 
in which he lived, and he soon made himself use- 
ful to the people of the Val Travers, among whom 
doctors and medicine had hitherto been almost 
unknown. The doctor prepared his own med- 
icines, as was not unusual in those days; and 
though he seems to have been a regularly quali- 
fied practitioner, it is evident that he had not that 
contempt for panaceas which is usually to be met 
with in the profession. Indeed, there was one 
universal remedy which he held in high esteem, 
and compounded with his own hands from vari- 
ous aromatic herbs, after a secret recipe known 
only to himself. This went by the name of “ Ex- 
tract of Wormwood,” and as many persons de- 
clared that it had completely cured them, the doc- 
tor naturally prescribed and recommended it to 
others. Before his death he gave the recipe to 
his servant, “‘ Mamsell Grandpierre,” and she sold 
it to the daughters of Lieutenant Henriod, who 
grew the necessary plants and herbs in their own 
garden, distilled the elixir over the kitchen fire, 
and sold it to peddlers. Since that time the 
manufacture has increased in other hands, until 
the quantity of absinthe now made in the Val 
Travers amounts to 81,400 gallons annually. 

It is from the yellow flowers of the common 
wormwood, Artemisia absynthium, that the tinct- 
ures and extracts of the Val Travers are made; 
and these are said to be very efficacious in cases 
of indigestion, though the remedy would seem at 
best to be but a dangerous one. If this were all, 
however, there would not be much to say upon the 
subject; it is when, by the admixture of other ar- 
omatic ingredients, the extract is converted into 
the famous, or rather infamous, absinthe liqueur, 
that it is consumed in large quantities, and be- 
comes of really terrible importance. In what its 
peculiar charm consists scientific men have striv- 
en in vain to discover; but that it does possess a 
deadly and well-nigh irresistible power of fasci- 
nation is only too evident from the large quanti- 
ties sold in France, Germany, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, and North America, notwithstapding the per- 
nicious effects it is well known to produce. 

The habitual use of the poison, like that of opi- 
um, affects the whole nervous system in general, 
and the brain in particular; it produces actual 
organic changes in the delicate net-work of the 
brain, and these are, of course, accompanied by 
corresponding derangement of all the mental pow- 
ers. 

The end of the habitual absinthe drinker is as 
terrible as it is sure and inevitable. He becomes 
first brutalized, dull, and obtuse, then he goes rav- 
ing mad, and finally is either partially or entirely 
paralyzed, unless disease of the liver or stomach 
puts a more speedy end to his existence. The li- 
queur is the more seductive and dangerous because 
at first it seems to invigorate the digestive organs, 
while in reality it is doing them nothing but harm, 
“Until the very day when he is seized with ill- 
ness,” says Dr. Dehant, “‘ the victim seems to be 
in unusually good health ; but the first time he is 
subjected to a medical examination it is found 
that his whole system is deranged. Nothing is 
more difficult than to cure an absinthe drinker, 
for his first illness is usually also his last, and is 
terminated by death.” 

Great efforts are now being made in France and 
Switzerland to check the practice of absinthe drink- 
ing, which is unhappily largely on the increase. 
From the various statistics published from time 
to time we gather that whereas in the year 1864, 
out of a hundred cases of insanity or idiotey, four- 
teen were traceable to dram drinking, the percent- 
age has since risen to twenty-five ; and four-fifths 
of the cases of insanity occurring among officers 
may be put down to the use of absinthe. It is, 
moreover, an established fact that the children of 
absinthe drinkers are generally born with tenden- 
cies to some of the worst forms of disease, such 
as epilepsy, etc. The most effectual way of meet- 
ing the evil would be by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of the liqueur; but as this is impracticable, 
all that can be done is to point out the fatal dan- 
ger of absinthe drinking, and to urge those who 
are not yet utterly enslaved to save themselves 
by gradually diminishing their accustomed potion. 
In a month they will become reconciled to taking 
only half their usual quantity; in three months, 
if they persevere, the victory will be won. They 
will find their confessedly difficult task easier if 
they take a cup of coffee in place of the absinthe, 
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HER LAST LETTER. 


Tis but a line, a hurried scrawl, 
And little seem the words to say, 
Yet hold me in reproachful thrall: 
“You quarrelled with me yesterday ; 
To-morrow you'll be sad.” 


Ay, “you'll be sad”—the words are few, 
And yet they pierce my_soul with pain; 
Ay, “you'll be sad”—the words are true; 
They haunt me with prophetic strain: 
“To-morrow you'll be sad.” 


We quarrelled, and for what ?—a word, 
A foolish speech that jarred the ear, 
And thus in wrath our pulses stirred ; 
Then came her letter: “ Dear, my dear, 
To-morrow you'll be sad.” 


Few words! half mirth, and half regret, 
The last her hand should ever write— 
Sad words! learned long ago, and yet 
Fresh with new pain to ear and sight: 
“To-morrow you'll be sad.” 





Woven Braid and Crochet Insertion and 
Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustrations on page 612. 


Tur edging and insertion are worked with woven 
braid and medium-sized crochet cotton. To work the 
insertion take two ends of the braid, and, a 
them, crochet the first round.—Form 1 st. (stitch) wit 
1 sl. (slip stitch), catch together the last loop in the 
next figure of both pieces of braid, * 5 ch., cross the 
next cords of both pieces of braid, observing the illus- 
tration, with 1 sl. catch together the first loop in the 
next figure of both braids, 6 ch., with 1 tc. (treble 
crochet) catch together the last loop of the present and 
the first loop of the following figure of one piece of 
braid, tarn the work on the wrong side, with 1 tc. 
catch together the last and the first loops of the corre- 
sponding figures on the other braid, turn the work on 
the right side, 6 ch., catch together the last <4 4 of 
each figure of both braids with 1 sl., and repeat from 
*. 2d round.—On each side of the work crochet 2 dc. 
(double crochet) separated by 2 ch. on the last two 
loops of the next figure, * 3 ch., 1 dc. on the next cord, 
8 ch., 2 de. separated by 2 ch. on the next two loops of 
the following figure, 8 ch., 2 stc, (short treble crochet), 
1 te., 1 qc. (quadruple crochet), 1 tc., 2 stc. on the next 
4 loops of the present figure and on the following 4 
loops of the next figure (catching together two loo 
with the qc., and working off the upper veins of all the 
7 bars together), 3 ch., 2 de. separated by 2 ch. on the 
next 2 loops, and repeat from *. 3d round.—Always 
alternately 2 dc. on the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., and pass over 1st. The edging, to the 
8d round, is worked like the insertion, but the 2d and 
8d rounds are worked on one side only. On the other 
side crochet for the bottom of the edging. 4th round. 
—Pases over the first loop of the next figure, * five 
times alternately 2 dc. on the next loop, 1 ch., then 
4 te. separated each by 2 ch. on the following cord, 
five times alternately 1 ch., 2 dc. on the next loop, 
then 1 ch., with 1 sc. (single crochet) catch together 
the last loop of this and the first loop of the following 
figure, | ch., and repeat from *. 5th round.—»* Five 
times alternately 1 sc. on the next ch. in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., then three times alternately 1 sc. on the 
fullowing 2 ch., 4 ch. ; then four times alternately 1 sc. 
on the next single ch., 4 ch.; then 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next ch., 1 sc. on the following ch., 2 ch., and repeat 
from *. 





(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIII} 
MISSING! 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avruon or “Otp Mypverton'’s Monsy,” “ For Her 
Dear Saxe,” “ Vioron anp Vanquisnep,” 
“Tur Squree’s Lecaocr,” ero., ETO. 





CHAPTER VI. 
AFTER TWO YEARS. 


Arrer a long hour’s practice, Theo locked the 
organ, passed through the shadowy church, and 
out into the church-yard, pausing there to gaze 
on the beauty of the September sunset above the 
hills far off. As she stood so, the rector came 
from the school-house opposite, and joined her, 
with an absent look upon his face, which gave 
her a quick pain she understood quite well—a 
selfish pain, against which she had fought many a 
time before to-day. 

“TI hope you are coming home with me, Mr. 
Sterne,” she said, the words prompt and cheerful. 
“Tt is a lonely walk to the cottage.” 

“Tt must be a very familiar one to you now, 
Miss Theo,” the rector answered, neither leaving 
her nor turning with her, “and I often fear your 
—you both think I have let it become too famil- 
iar to me too.” 

“ We could never think that; we never shall,” 
said Theo, frankly. “I sent the children on to 
mother when I went in to practice. I know she 
will expect you to fetch them home. They love 
to have their holiday afternoons with mother.” 

“T am so afraid of her growing weary of my lit- 
tle girls,” he said, a slow flush rising to the roots 
of his thick gray hair. “ But they are so fond of 
—you and of her that it is hard to keep them 
away.” 

“Please don’t try,” entreated Theo. “TI often 
tell mother I’m tempted to be jealous of—her two 
youngest children.” Theo's pause was scarcely 
perceptible, but the smile was. “ And of course 
they would love her. Who would not?” 

“Who, indeed? Do you ever notice how the 
people speak of her? I suppose not, as they can 
searcely separate your name from hers. Miss 
Theo, nothing ever struck me so deeply as your 
love for your mother first did on that sad day 
when I had been burying my brother clergyman 
twenty miles away. How much I owe to it! 
Sweeter friendship for more than two years than 
I had ever known ; friends and teaching for my 
children which will mould all their lives as I have 
wished.” 

“ You know I can not teach,” cried Theo, light- 
ly interrupting. “I’m sure you used to see how 
tremblingly I began every day’s work. I have 
often felt I would give all I possessed to have 
passed an examination like other teachers.” 

“ Which you have not,” smiled the rector, with 
no overpowering regret in his.tone... “ They are 
cplendid institutions for the brain, but I don’t 
find they do much for the heart; and I had a 








fancy that in my children’s education sympathy 
should have a place as well as reasoning.” 

“Tt is all well if you are content; but mother 
has done more for their real education than I 
could do.” 

“T am so much more than content,” he said, 
and then was silent, offering Theo his hand. 

“No, I shall not bid good-by,” she said. “ You 
will come for May and Elsie? I shall keep them 
till you do. If I did not, mother would.” Then 
purposely avoiding his reply, she walked home- 
ward slowly, not calling to-day in the scattered 
cottages she passed, where she knew how glad a 
greeting awaited her, and where her mother’s 
name would be uttered with a blessing. 

The golden light had faded when she reached 
the cottage which had become to mother and 
daughter so dear and so pretty a little home, and 
in the sweet September twilight her mother came 
out to meet her with the rector’s little girls. 
When the lengthy cheerful tea was over, Theo 
merrily sent the children away. “Tell Joan we 
want the kitchen for a game of Hot Boiled Beans, 
and you wait and help her to prepare it. Run, 
or papa will be here for you before we have had 
it. You sit and rest, mother,” she continued, 
when the children had left them together, “though 
I verily believe you enjoy a game as much as they 
do. Do you know, I believe”—Theo had come 
round to her mother’s chair, and was kneeling 
by her with a strange wistful tenderness on her 
lifted face—‘ that you are sorry your one girl 
has grown up. You like them best little.” 

“My dear !” 

“Mother, when I met Mr. Sterne to-day, he 
had not intended to come for his children this 


evening.” 
“No, dear ?” 
“No. He does not seem happy, mother, and 


quite different from what he used to be.” 

Silence being Theo’s only reply, she broke it a 
little nervously. ‘“ You know why, mother ?” 

“jy 

“Ah, yes. You can not disguise anything 
from me. It is impossible. I love you far too 
well. We never could disguise anything from 
one another; nor,” the girl added, steadily, in her 
happy ignorance, “shall we ever be able to. Mo- 
ther, why have you not been out to-day, yet look 
as tired as you used to jagk when you walked so 
much ?” 

“T do so little good, dear.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it?” inquired Theo, brightly. 
“And any harm? Mother, how old were you 
when you were married ?” 

“How old?” Mrs. Hurst echoed, in wondering 
surprise at this irrelevancy. “Only seventeen, 
dear. I always feel rather ashamed to confess it 
now.” 

“Just two years younger than I am,” mused 
Theo. ‘ You left your mother then; and do you 
know how pretty and bright and young you are, 
even now that your eldest daughter is nineteen ?” 

“My eldest daughter, Theo? What others 
have I?” 

“ Eldest ?” with a laugh, “since you’ve adopt- 
ed two others.” 

“My dear, they are your pupils, that is all, and 
motherless.” 

“ But,” said the girl, steadily, yet with uncon- 
scious pathos, ‘not fatherless. Their father,” 
she went on, presently, “has been a good friend 
to us, and more than that. Could we ever have 
known a truer and better? I like him very, very 
much, and I’m proud of him too. He has sucha 
pleasant, earnest face, and is quite young, for all 
his thick gray curls—mother—” Theo laid her 
cheek against her mother’s, and whispered soft- 
ly, “It hurts me so that you should refuse him 
what he asks you, just for my sake. There is no 
other reason, and I want to tell you now that you 
are mistaken. You stay with me here, though 
you know how you are wanted elsewhere, and 
how good it would be for many people if you 
went. Oh, what a pretty blush, my mother! Now 
try to think of it in my way—don’t interrupt. I 
know very well how you have been looking at it 
before, and refusing to discuss it even with your- 
self, because I dare say yon fancied I was so hap- 
py here with you, and so snug, that I should miss 
your entire companionship; while the truth is,” 
with a little catching in her breath bravely sup- 
pressed, “I should have that at the rectory, and 
the companionship of others too, and a delight- 
ful home, for I know Mr, Sterne wishes for me 
there, as well as for you. Between you and me, 
my dear,I think his chief desire is to have me 
domiciled in the rectory. Now do you see how 
you ought to be weighing this little matter, you 
most selfish of mothers? We are but very poor 
after all, are we not?” 

“ And yet,” put in the mother, her eyes filling 
with tears, “ when you sent Angel the last install- 
ment of what we owed her, you said nothing 
would ever make you again feel anything but 
rich.” 

“But then you did not say so,” replied Theo, 
readily. “Oh, mother, were we not glad to send 
that to Angel? But I shall never feel she is re- 
paid. She could not be; we owe so much to 
her.” 

“She said she was more than repaid.” 

“ See how you wander from the subject,” smiled 
Theo, fighting with the tears that were so rare 
with her. “I was saying we are very poor, mo- 
ther, in reality, and I am such an inefficient teach- 
er that I can not go on teaching long, because my 
deficiencies will be found out. And—and as 
there’s nobody to marry me, my mother, you will 
—you must—let some one marry you. Why, 
your cheek is as hot as if you were blushing. 
You love the place; you are as fond of May and 
Elsie as if they were my own sisters—well, al- 
most; you would still have me; and you know 
what a heart you have won. You will make our 
rector very happy; the children frantic with de- 
light; and me—content. Oh, mother,” cried the 
girl, forgetting the tears in her own eyes, “ why 
do you cry? It-is the desire-of his heart, and 









the—longing of yours, though you have tried your 
best to believe otherwise.” 

“T have tried,” said Mrs. Hurst, very low, “ be- 
cause I feared you would be unhappy. I have 
tried to stifle my own thoughts whenever they 
touched this; yet I could not always. Sometimes 
they were too strong for me, when I felt you need 
not teach, and would be always with me; and 
when I felt his love and care—such care as from 
a husband I was unused to even—” 

“Hush, mother! Do not say it. It is—natu- 
ral, but don’t say it. Yes, his love is well worth 
winning, dear, A blessing indeed.” 

“Theo,” the mother whispered, humbly, “ he 
has told me that it was your love for me which 
made him first think—think differently of me 
from—” 

“From any one else? I know, dear, and he 
has often told you of it—oh, I guessed. That’s 
his knock. Now I’m going for my game with the 
children. Kiss me, dearest. In half an hour 
there will be no one so happy in Little Darben 
as— Did you think I was going to say as you? 
Nonsense! As Lewis Sterne—oh dear, he ought 
to have been Laurence, oughtn’t he? Why do 
you look at me so? I feel as glad as glad can 





be, my mother. Now for our game of Hot Boiled 
Beans !” 
CHAPTER VII. 
TO BRIGHTON, 


Two more years have sped in Little Darben, 
and once more it is a September day. At the- 
lawn gate of the pretty ivy-covered rectory the 
rector stands, and the baby boy upon his shoulder 
clutches, with tiny gentle fingers, the thick curly 
hair which has grown no grayer and no thinner 
through these two bright happy years. 

“Now watch for mother,” whispers Mr. Sterne, 
looking up into the child’s face with a depth of 
tenderness which the little one can not under. 
stand; and just then Theo comes down the gar- 
den, the two little girls with her. She is more 
beautiful at twenty-one than she was in her girl- 
hood; the rose tint still more lovely in her dark 
small face; the light still more lustrous in her 
large dusky eyes ; her teeth shining white as snow 
in the swift brilliant smile that is less rare now. 
She always says laughingly that her baby brother 
rules the house, its inmates being all his slaves, 
and his weakest cry powerful as the voice of Jove; 
but all the others are vaguely conscious that it is 
she who is the life and spirit of the household. 
The wise, gentle mother, the loving, generous fa- 
ther, the happy, light-hearted girls, the cherished 
boy, all lean unconsciously upon the bright, quick, 
self-forgetting girl who turns their little worries 
into merriment, laughs away their fancied trou- 
bles, soothes their real ones, and doubles all their 
pleasures by her own hearty love of pleasure for 
its own sake, and her deep, true love for them. 

“Run in, May,” she says, with the old childish 
excitement, “and ask Jane to bring us tea out 
here against mother comes. Fly, Elsie, and coax 
cook for all the fruit she has.” And then she 
ran away, as the rector darted after her, with the 
boy still on his shoulder, the boy laughing delight- 
edly as his father raced about the garden with 
him, skillfully waylaying Theo, 

“Oh, stop !” she cried at last, laughing and out 
of breath, her hat gone, her hair blown about her 
forehead, and a rose-leaf color in her soft round 
cheeks. “Two to one is quite unfair. Ah, I 
hear a step, papa; don’t you?” 

“There she is,” cried the rector, with almost 
boyish glee. “She promised only to sit with 
Dan for an hour. Call mother, baby.” 

“Mother!” shrieks the baby voice, and Theo, 
leaning against the open gate, smiles to see them 
go out into the road. ‘“ How they miss mother, 
even for an hour !” she whispers softly to herself, 
then watches her coming in at her husband’s side, 
one hand lifted for her little boy to hold, and her 
eyes lifted too, to his face and his father’s, beau- 
tiful as even Theo, who had so deeply loved her, 
had never seen her in the old life—with a beauty 
which even strikes the girl anew this afternoon. 

And so it is that for the first few minutes be- 
fore she turns to arrange the tea table on the 
lawn Theo does not notice some one else come up 
to the rectory gate, and pause there. But when 
the others join her they have a stranger with them, 

“Theo,” the rector says, “Mr. Derham, Miss 
Hurst. Mr. Derham, on his way to the north, 
has brought a letter and messages from Mrs, 
Burtle; but beyond that we will welcome him 
for his own sake, not only because he is a friend 
of your grandmother’s, but because he is also the 
younger brother of a dear old college friend of 
mine, You always have an extra cup laid for a 
chance guest, don’t you, Theo ?” 

“Yes,” said Theo, with a ready hand-shake for 
this guest who brought a double introduction ; 
“but unfortunately we don’t always have the 
guest, papa. Oh, Mr. Derham, let me advise you, 
please, not to appropriate that rustic seat. One 
leg always gives way at a crisis, and as it is plant- 
ed just opposite me, I shall drop the tea-pot when 
you collapse.” 

“Then may I share that unnecessarily long seat 
of yours, Miss Hurst ?” 

“No one ever does,” asserted Theo, gravely. 
“Whoever sat at that end would go down in- 
stantly, while I bounded up in the air.” 

Laughingly he took one of the comfortable lit- 
tle chairs that had been brought out, and while 
the others laughed they did not notice that he had 
set it where he had first planted the unsteady one 
—exactly opposite Theo. She was very busy now, 
and except that she listened with pleasant inter- 
est to all that was said, she took no share in the 
conversation. But when there came a pause in 
her duties, and the little girls had finished tea 
and been sent in-doors, she leaned back in the 
corner of the old garden settle, and under her 
long dark lashes looked into the stranger’s face 
for slow, deliberate investigation. Suddenly, in 
the midst of her scrutinizing, his gaze met hers, 


. 





and she turned her eyes with that unnatural 
movement of the lids inevitable under those awk- 
ward circumstances; bat she always knew that 
even those few moments had shown her a face 
she never could forget. Not an exceptionally 
handsome face, for it was too thin (almost worn- 
looking) for so young a man—a man of thirty at 
most—and the mustache and curly hair 
were fair (“ fair,” Theo th t, slightingly, “as 
a girl’s”), while the nose was long. But it was a 
face with a strange power and attraction, and a 
real beauty too, in the long and rather deep-set 


gray eyes, 

“ Miss Sullivan did not know I was coming un- 
til it was too late to write, Miss Hurst,” he ob- 
served, as if to coolly bring back Theo’s gaze; 
“so she had only m to send by me. I 
will give them to you by %i 

“That is far more sensible than sending letters 
by hand,” returned Theo, with a glance at the let- 
ter her mother held. 

“But she me,” the young man went 
on, “to second her aunt’s request for her, and 
plead with you to go to Brighton.” 

“TI to go!” cried Theo. “Is that what the let- 
ter asks, mother ?” 

It was, indeed, what Mrs. Burtle had written to 
demand, and for quite an hour the little party sat 
out in the slanting sunlight, discussing this plan ; 
and it seemed to them as if this new friend must 
have been always their friend, as he joined in all 
the discussion clearly, quietly, and with a wonder- 
ful familiarity with all its Theo’s grand- 
mother wished the girl to come to her at once. 
She was to be her co-heiress with Angel Sullivan, 
she said, and she wished her to be a com 
for Angel, and to take her share in cheering and 
helping her father’s mother. “She always pre- 
tended to love her cousin” (the letter brusquely 
said), “so let her prove it now by coming to make 
her life more cheerful with young companion- 
ship. I don’t forget she is my son’s child, and 
Angel only my nephew’s; but what I have done 
for Angel she has been grateful for, while what 
I intend to do for Theo shall win her services in 
advance.” 

“TI could not possibly accept anything from 
her,” said Theo, quickly, after the letter had been 
read. “She would not let me when I would have 
given her a life-long gratitude.” 

“She is old and infirm,” observed Mr. Derham, 
with a strange, steady glance from his beautiful 
eyes. “She has made you Miss Sullivan’s co- 
heiress already, so what you give her will not be 
for any special reward, unless there is a reward 
in feeling one has brightened any loneliness— 
and Miss Sullivan has rather a lonely life.” 

“Mother,” said Theo, that night, very quietly, 
“if you say so, I will go. Iseeitisright. I can 
not be missed here—well, for long, let me say; and 
—perhaps I grow too idle and too happy here.” 

“That is so possible to you, dear,” the mother 
answered, laughing, though there were tears in 
her eyes. ‘“ But, Theo, we have a reason—Lewis 
and I—why we wish you to go, even beyond your 
grandmother’s motives. You see so few people 
here, and it is scarcely fair to you, my child, with 
your beauty, and—” 

The words were stopped hy a long kiss. “ Any 
reason will do, mother dear, if only you wish it. 
Ican be spared. Oh, I know what you are going 
to say, but you are complete, you dear little fam- 
ily here, and—lI shall come back.” 

“ Angel deserves a young companion,” Mrs. 
Sterne said, “though I always feel she is happy, 
enjoying what luxury yourgrandmother’s life gives 
her; prettily, cheerfully appreciating a hundred 
indolent occupations that you would call weari- 
some. But she deserves to have you now. It 
will be good for you both, dear love, to have each 
other.” 

“ And you,” laughed Theo, a little hysterically, 
“will have each other here. So it is all arranged, 
is it? and I—when am I to go, mother ?” 

“With Mr. Derham. He goes on to Edinburgh 
to-morrow, and returns in a few days, when you 
will travel with him to Brighton. Your grand- 
mother speaks most highly of hina, and begs you 
will go in his charge. Do you like him, dear ?” 

“T think so.” 

“What a strange, grave tone! Do not be 
grieved to go, dear. It is we who shall feel the 
parting most, yet I shall be glad afterward, I 
think. AndI like Mr. Derham so much. I think 
now that in the very first moment I saw him I 
felt a strange trust in him, and that feeling has 
increased all the evening. I am glad he staid to 
dine, and that we sent for his bag, and kept him 
here. I never saw a man with just that way and 
manner before; such a quiet easy force there 
seems about him; ready and yet thoughtful; so 
free and yet so perfectly courteous. Lewis says 
that the elder brother told him once Rex was a 
power in Oxford, and really I can believe it as I 
look at him, even before I listen. Can you?” 

“ Yes, I can believe it.” 

“How bright you look, dear; not a bit as if 
this stranger had kept us up to unconscionable 
hours, ell, a change does all young people 
good, and but for the parting I shall be delight- 
ed to feel you are in Brighton this autumn.” 

Mr. Derham did not travel on to Edinburgh 
next day, though no one quite understood why. 
He chose to idle it away in Little Darben, in such 
a manner that by the morning after, when he 

really went northward, he had established a se- 
eure friendship with the rector’s household. 
With the rector himself, who so much enjoyed 
chatting over Oxford days with a man whose 
opinions were fresh and thoughtful, and whose 
culture was deeper than his own. With Mrs. 
Sterne, to whom, while always courteous and at- 
tentive, he gave pleasant descriptions of the life 
her daughter would lead in Brighton; talked of 
Miss Sullivan’s longing for her cousin ; and (with 
perfect generosity, though frank indifference) of 
Mrs. Burtle’s whims and ways. With the little 
girls, who owed a holiday to him, and were happily 
aware of a pleasant presence in the house. With 
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the baby boy, who found a good playfellow, though 
one who would not bow down to the tiny ruler; 
and with Theo herself, who, without wishing to 
understand why, felt the sunshine had never been 
so bright before that day ; and that all her life had 
never held such a wonderful sunset as that even- 
ing’s, when, at the rector’s instigation, she took 
this stranger to see it from the hilly church-yard, 
where she had alone so often paused in its beau- 
ty; and that no summer twilight had ever been 
so calm and sweet as this September evening’s, 
in the sweet, wild, wanton garden round the old 
rectory home. She knew this stranger did not 
seem to seek her, or follow her, yet she knew (as 
a woman can 7 that he was always conscious 
of her presence; always aware when her glance 
fell upon him; that he heard every word of hers ; 
and was always alive to her every want or sug- 
gestion. Next day he went northward, but the 
“ few days” he had spoken of being away dis- 
solved into four-and-twenty hours; and in the 
afternoon of the following day he returned to 
Little Darben to await Theo. 

“T was so sure you would be packed, and long- 
ing to start,” he said, addressing her so lightly 
that she laughed at herself for having fancied he 
had colored when they met so suddenly—so, of 
course, unexpectedly on her part—at the church- 
yard gate when she came from the choir practice 
that afternoon. 

“T am in no haste,” she said. 
not wish to go on to-day.” 

“Will you think me selfish if I say you may 
pack as slowly as ever you like, because Mr. 
Sterne has invited me to stay at the rectory un- 
til you leave with me ?” 

So until the fourth day the departure was post- 
poned, from hour to hour, every one at the rec- 
tory dreading to part with Theo, and no hinder- 
ance being offered from the only one who was 
supposed to expedite it. Even then to more than 
one those days had flown by with strange swiftness. 

“T should feel it so different, dear, if you were 
going alone,” the mother said, when the farewell 
came at last. And Theo knew afterward how 
different it had been, for (sorrowful as it was to 
leave the dear ones and the happy home) her 
thoughts were pleasantly and skillfully turned 
from it during the journey, and when Angel Sul- 
livan met her cousin at the Brighton station, and 
asked if the journey had not seemed very long, 
Theo looked wonderingly up at the clock. 

“ Nearly five,” she said, “and we left at ten. 
Of course seven hours are very long.” 

“ Miss Sullivan asked you what it seemed, not 
what it was,” put in Mr. Derham, as he walked 
beside the girls to the waiting carriage. 

“There is no clock to remind me what it seem- 
ed,” she answered, lightly, “ only what it was.” 

“Rex, you are coming with us, of course,” 
cried Angel, in surprise, when he stepped back 
from the carriage door. “ Aunt Burtle will scold 
me so if I don't bring you to dinner.” 

“T will come in presently,” he said, lifting his 
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hat. 

“That is his thoughtfulness,” said Angel, with 
a little effort at unconcern. “He knows I want 
you all to myself for a little bit.” 

“T want you for a large bit,” laughed Theo. 
And so the talk drifted into loving nonsense, and 
they both remembered afterward that Rex Der- 
ham’s name had not been mentioned until after 
a formal greeting Mrs. Burtle dismissed Theo. 

“Now go and dress. Mr. Derham dines with 
us at seven. Have you any respectable things 
to wear here? Remember, Brighton just now is 
not like that village you’ve been living in.” 

“T generally looked respectable there,” return- 
ed Theo, as she rose to go. “I have made my 
own dresses for years, and grown experienced 
now.” 

“Couldn’t you pay a dressmaker?” queried 
the old lady. 

“Would I, do you think, while I owed money 
to my cousin? After that I had won the expe- 
rience, and liked the practice, though my step- 
father is so generous to me. But I have one 
dress I did not make—a present from him.” 

“ Well, go away now, and put on the least ugly 
thing you have.” 

Half an hour afterward Theo went up to her 
grandmother’s chair, and exhibited herself, in her 
frank, fearless way. “‘ Will this dress do?” 

It was only a gown of Indian muslin, pale gold- 
en in its shade, and Theo had made it, and trimmed 
it with softly falling lace; but Mrs. Burtle, keenly 
examining it, concluded this was the one dress the 
girl had received perfect from the dressmaker’s 
hands. She fixed her eyes rigidly on the beauti- 
ful crimson rose Theo had fastened at her throat, 
and successfully hid her overweening satisfac- 
tion in her granddaughter’s striking and unusual 
beauty. 

“Tt will do,” she answered, curtly. ‘ Buried 
as you have been, who taught you what would 
suit you?” 

“We have not quite been buried,” laughed 
Theo, turning the question aside, because Mr. 
Derham had come in, and seemed even himself 
to be waiting for her answer. 

Whatever such a lengthy dinner might have 
seemed to the girls if they had been alone with 
Mrs. Burtle, it was a pleasant, cheerful meal to 
them to-night, and neither questioned why it was so. 

“ As a rule, when you have no engagement for 
the evenings, you girls may walk on the pier after 
dinner,” the old lady observed, as she rose to leave 
the dining-room. “I mean when Mr. Derham 
can escort you, or Hardy can be spared.” (Hardy 
was Mrs. Burtle’s very confidential middle-aged 
maid.) “But I suppose you are tired to-night, 
Theo.” ‘ 

“No, indeed,” said Theo, with quite evident 
haste. “I am never tired by the sea.” 

“Then go. You have no fashionable wrap, I 
dare say, and it will be chilly on the pier, so ask 
Hardy for my sable cloak. If you are good, I 
shall get you seal-skins like Angel’s.” 

“TI have everything I need, thank you,” said 





Theo, with a vivid blush. “Please let that be 
understood between us. I hoped you invited 
me because you had affection to offer me—not 
charity.” 

“We hear of another sort of charity, Miss 
Hurst,” said Rex, softly, before he followed from 
the room, “that thinketh no evil.” 

For an instant the girl’s eyes met his, brilliant 
in their anger; then suddenly they softened with 
a strange wistfulness, and fell before the stead- 
fast gray ones. 

“ Angel,” said Theo, when the little party were 
leaving the house in the dusk (Hardy pausing in 
the background), “‘ please lead the way, you and 
Mr. Derham. I want to walk with Hardy, and 
pick up information.” 

“Why, Theo,” whispered Angel, astonished, 
“ Aunt Burtle never intends that.” 

“But Ido. Please to lead the way.” 

Laughing at her cousin’s whim, Miss Sullivan 
walked on at Mr. Derham’s side, and Theo’s gaze 
followed the two figures—the man’s well-knit and 
tall, the girl’s looking less small than usual in the 
long seal-skin which nearly covered her evening 
dress, Mrs. Hardy had enlightened her compan- 
ion on the subject of her parentage, her rheuma- 
tism, her temperate habits, and her reason for 
choosing an honorable career of useful depend- 
ence before they paused at the gateway of the 
pier for Hardy to show their tickets, and just 
within Angel and Mr. Derham stood waiting. 
But presently Mrs. Hardy, in all innocence, sepa- 
rated them as they all walked in a line. She 
would like a chair, if she might be excused, she 
said. Miss Sullivan was so swift a walker. 

“Let us go and secure a chair you like,” said 
Mr. Derham, courteously, “I will come back to 
the young ladies.” 

“Oh, Angel, how pleasant it is!” cried Theo, 
when they were alone, her voice stirred by the 
intensity of a new unfeigned enjoyment. “I’m 
so glad we are together. It makes me feel so 
happy and so young. I feel like a girl, not a bit 
as if I were twenty-one.” 

“ Terrific age,” laughed Angel. 
very eloquent on her rheumatism ?” 

“Yes, she accurately described what she call- 
ed her last severe attachment.” 

“ We laughed to think how you would be edi- 
fied on your walk. She is invaluable to Aunt 
Burtle because of her nursing powers, but unfor- 
tunately she can nearly always be spared to us. 
Isn’t that pink a pretty costume? I must ini- 
tiate you into the new materials and styles.” 

“Do,” said Theo, looking among the crowd with 
radiant, happy eyes that won her many an unno- 
ticed gaze, while her heart seemed dancing within 
her. “Is it the sea-air, Angel, or these airs from 
Pinafore ; or is it the seene—so strange to me— 
that makes me feel so light of heart? Can you 
possibly be used to such a feeling ?” 

“ Just notice the height of those heels,” whis- 
pered Miss Sullivan. “They actually look dan- 
gerous. Aunt Burtle calls it the harrowing pre- 
paratory to a fine harvest of— Oh, she is as bit- 
ter as ever. She says she shall send me home 
instantaneously if she ever sees me pinch in my 
waist. Just look at that one; isn’t it marvellous- 
ly small? You aren’t looking, Theo. Why, you 
are actually watching Hardy. Your face to-night 
reminds me so of what Captain Leslie said about 
you on that night I saw him last. Do you often 
hear from him ?” 

“Never,” said Theo, quietly. ‘‘ Mother does.” 

“Fancy, Rex met him in Bombay. Rex trav- 
els very much, for though he is a barrister, he 
has a fortune of his own as well.” 

“How strange for him to know Jack!” said 
Theo, absently, conscious of an approaching fig- 
ure. 
“ Yes; he told me so—not this evening, he was 
far too long in telling me of his first arrival at 
your home when he saw you making tea on the 
lawn.” 

“T saw her long before she made the tea,” put 
in Mr. Derham, joining them at that moment. 
“Thad my opportunity before she thought of me. 
Do you know, Angel,” he continued, laughing, 
“your cousin had a cup awaiting me, and a seat. 
What do you think now of magnetic attraction ?” 

“You have a vivid remembrance of that tea,” 
said Angel, merrily. “Do you remember it as 
distinctly, Theo ?” 

“That is not possible,” Rex Derham said, with 
curious quietness. 

“T remember it still more distinctly,” Theo an- 
swered, the gas-lights on the pier being insuffi- 
cient to betray her warm, swift blush. “TI re- 
member a stranger appropriating the stray cup 
we always provided for a passing wayfarer, and 
I remember that he had the cup filled many times, 
in fact— 

“*A long, long draught, an outstretched hand, 

And crackers, toast, and tea; 
They vanished from that stranger’s touch 
Like dew upon the sea.’” 

Amid her laughter, Miss Sullivan gave a timid 
glance up in the young man’s face, anxious to see 
the effect upon him of this audacity. But his 
answering glance re-assured her very rapidly, and 
after that, all through the long pleasant hour they 
spent upon the pier, she had as little fear of Theo 
vexing him as if she could have seen the desire 
in the girl’s heart. 

“You don’t look a bit tired, Theo. Have you 
enjoyed yourself so much?” she asked, with no 
uncertainty as to the reply, when she lingered in 
Theo’s room that night. 

“Oh, Angel, you know I did,” Theo answered, 
pushing the soft thick hair from her temples, 
wondering vaguely when it was that the hours 
first began to hold so much. “ You know I did. 
You saw how ridiculously I betrayed my delight 
in it all. Yet I scarcely know what it was, The 
band, the lights, the people—why, if to-morrow 
I were going away from it all forever, instead of 
having just come, it could not more strangely 
and happily dwell with me. You understand? I 
have been wondering a good deal for the last few 
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—lately, why it is that in great happiness all the 
words that we hear and say, even all the thoughts 
we think, grow indelible.” 

“You will have your memory thickly stored, 
then,” Angel said, laughing, “ for you will have bet- 
ter days than this, dear.” 

“Shall I?” 

“T should think so, indeed, when you can only 
enumerate the lights and people, etc., not even 
mentioning Rex and me.” 

“Or Hardy,” added Theo, gravely. 

“ And that reminds me, Theo, I never asked you 
how you like Mr. Derham. Of course you do very 
much. I never really feared you would not, 
though I was anxious.” 

“ Anxious,” echoed Theo, absently, as she stood 
opposite her cousin, her hands linked before her. 
“ Why s da 

“ Because I like him so very much; and he—” 

“Yes, Angel? And he?” - 

“ And he—likes me.” 

“Who would not? But do you mean—” 

“Don’t ask me,” cried Angel, throwing her arms 
suddenly round her cousin’s neck and hiding her 
face against Theo’s, “but I hopeso. I—think so. 
Aunt Burtle thinks so; Hardy is sure so; and I~ 
oh, Theo, is it unwomanly of me before he speaks ? 
But—if it is not so, I think—I think—my heart 
will—break.” 

“No,” said Theo, softly, and folded her arms 
for one minute in a strange, strong way about her 
cousin ; “ hearts do not break—so—easily.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE early hours of the closing Sunday of Au- 

gust, the last one of summer, poured forth 
such intense heat that crowds wended their way 
to the cool breezes of the sea. ‘ The greatest 
rush of the season,’’ was the unanimous verdict 
of hotel-keepers and railroad men. The number 
at Coney Island was variously estimated from 
150,000 to 200,000, and when the rain came, at 
the end of the day, it was not an easy problem 
to transport all these people to their homes. 
One of the sudden weather changes came the 
next day, and in less than twenty-four hours the 
thermometer had dropped twenty-four degrees. 





A free excursion to Rockaway was given re- 
cently to the New York sewing girls by the 
owner of the Grand Republic. The steamer was 
well filled with many hundreds of these girls 
and their friends, who enjoyed a rare day of hap- 
piness, such as comes not often in their monot- 
onous life. 





The parents of ‘‘small boys,” if not the boys 
themselves, will be interested in a decision of 
the Kansas Supreme Court in a railroad case 
where a small boy received injuries by playing 
on a turn-table, and the company was sued for 
damages, which were given, upon these grounds: 
“Everybody knows that by nature and by in- 
stinct boys love to ride, and love to move by oth- 
er means than theirown locomotion. They will 
cling to the hind ends of moving wagons, ride 
upon swings and swinging gates, slide upon cel- 
lar doors and the rails of staircases, pull sleds 
up hill in order to ride down upon them on the 
snow, and even pay to ride upon imitation horses 
and imitation chariots swung around in a circle 
by means of steam or horse power. This last is 
very much like riding around in a circle upon a 
turn-table. Now everybody, knowing the nature 
and the instincts common to all boys, must act 
accordingly. No person has a right to leave, 
even on his own land, dangerous machinery cal- 
culated to attract and entice boys to it, there to 
be injured, unless he first takes proper steps to 
guard against all danger; and any person who 
thus does leave dangerous machinery exposed, 
without first providing against all danger, is 
guilty of negligence.” 





The cold storm at the end of August had the 
effect of almost depopulating Long Branch. On 
one day twenty-nine trains of ten cars each, with 
an average of seventy passengers to each car, left 
that place. The result was quite apparent in the 
streets of New York the next day. 





Ashort time ago there was a whisper that the 
great Gainsborough picture of the Duchess of 
Devonshire had been recovered. It was thought 
that a trace of it had been discovered. But alas! 
though the thread for a time looked promising, 
it disappeared, and one of the greatest mysteries 
of modern times still remains unsolved. 





The hard-worked expressmen who handle so 
many huge trunks during these busy fall days 
might be glad to know the secret of two wealthy 
young ladies who travelled in Europe. With 
the aid of a single shawl-strap they condensed 
all their baggage during a five months’ tour into 
one hand parcel, and always, at table d’héte or 
in travelling, were particularly well dressed and 
presentable. Exactly how it was done it would 
take a lady to describe, but it was done, and the 
fact that the tour of Europe can be made by a 
lady, always well dressed, with the aid of only 
one shawl-strap and a light hand bag, is worth 
knowing. 





The American Humane Association has depos- 
ited $5000 with a Boston tirm of bankers to be 
awarded to the inventor of an improved cattle 
ear, which shall meet the conditions given in a 
circular issued from the head-quarters of the 
association at Chicago. 





A New England paper asks the pertinent qnes- 
tion whether children who wear point-lace and 
jewels at Saratoga will be well prepared to ren- 
der respectful obedience to teachers in serge and 
cashmere when school begins. 





The Woman’s Silk Culture Association, which 
was established last winter in Philadelphia, has 
made much progress in its work. Its object is 
to spread the knowledge of rearing cocoons and 
reeling silk as an occupation for women in the 
country who have difficulty in getting work, and 
those who are not occupied wholly with house- 
hold cares. A school has been opened with a 
competent teacher, which is supplied daily with 
fresh mulberry leaves grown in its vicinity. It 
is said that the mulberry-tree will grow wher- 





ever the apple does. It has been ascertained 
from correspondence that a large number of 
women both in the North and in the South are 
ready to take up such an occupation. 





During a recent thunder-storm in Louisville, 
Kentucky, the telephone wires in some parts of 
the city were dangerously charged with the elec- 
tric fluid, and a large number of telephones were 
destroyed. The caution is given that to use the 
telephone in a thunder-storm is sometimes quite 
dangerous, several accidents having occurred 
when the proper precautions were not observed. 





The American Science Association recently 
held its twenty-ninth meeting in Boston. It 
was well attended by literary and scientific per- 
sons from all parts of the country, and many 
able addresses were delivered. 





Nearly twenty thousand persons visited Long 
Beach the last Sunday of August—by far the larg- 
est number on any day since the place was 
opened. 





The “Night Medical Service,’ which. was es- 
tablished by a recent act of the Legislature for 
the purpose of providing the poor with needed 
medical assistance in the night, is now fully ar- 
ranged. The names of 327 physicians are regis- 
tered, who will give their services under the reg- 
ulated terms—three dollars a visit. Ifa person 
needing medical help is found unable to pay this 
fee, the physician is entitled to receive it from 
an appropriation for this purpose. But the sum 
of $3000 allowed for this seems inadequate to 
the necessities of the large number of the needy 
sick in our city. 





The Metropolitan Museum of this city has 
been presented with a fine painting by the late 
Robert Wylie, who was the first American paint- 
er to take a medal at the French Salon. Goupil 
& Co., of Paris, are the donors; and in a letter 
accompanying the gift they speak of the Mu- 
seum, which they say has ‘‘ been founded by the 
most cultivated of your citizens, and will be the 
great school for forming the taste of present and 
future generations.’’ 


This being the season for conventions of all 
kinds, the deaf-mutes held one lately in Cincin- 
nati. It continued three days, and was well at- 
tended by deaf-mutes from all parts of the Union 
and from Canada, All the proceedings were re- 
markably quiet. 





While glowing ‘accounts come to us of the 
abundance of the wheat crop in the West, it is 
reported that 25,000 people are verging toward 
a state of starvation in Northern Kansas, and 
that the State is unable to help them. Their 
crops have been totally cut off by drought and 
worms. 





A new outgrowth is reported from the Tanner 
experiment, as follows: A woman at Carson, 
Nevada, undertook to refrain from speaking for 
forty days. The report runs as follows: ‘She 
began at 9 in the morning, and at 101¢ her pulse 
was so feeble from exhaustion that the physi- 
cians feared she would die by noon. At 11 her 
heart beat but twenty-six a minute, and her res- 
pirations were hardly noticeable. Her friends 
here urged her to discontinue her terrible task, 
and told her some gossip about a neighbor. On 
hearing it she immediately rushed from the 
house, and going across the street, met a lady 
friend, and talked to 64¢ last night, and is now 
fully restored.” 





The perplexities which foreigners meet with 
in the study of the English language is curious 
ly illustrated in the following definitions: A 
flock of girls is called a bevy; a bevy of wolves, 
a pack ; a pack of thieves, a gang; a gang of an- 
gels, a host; a host of porpoises, a shoal; ashoal 
of buffaloes, a herd; a herd of children, a troop ; 
a troop of partridges, a covey; a covey of beau- 
ties, a galaxy; a gulaxy of ruffians, a horde; a 
horde of rubbish, a heap; a heap of oxen, a drove; 
a drove of blackguards, a mob; a mob of whales, 
a school; a school of worshippers, a congrega- 
tion; a congregation of engineers, a corps; a 
corps of robbers, a band; a band of locusts, a 
swarm ; and a swarm of people is called a crowd. 





A German newspaper mentions the death of a 
young engineer as having been caused by the 
arsenic in the water-colors which he used. The 
deceased engineer having been in the habit of 
drawing his brush, charged with color, through 
his lips, it is thought not impossible that the 
arsenical colors were absorbed by degrees in 
the saliva. Investigation of the dark colors of 
French make showed the following quantities 
of arsenic: colored sepia, 1.10 per cent. ; natu- 
ral sepia, 0.98 per cent. ; burnt sienna, 1.76 and 
2.28; Vandyck brown, 0.81; brown ochre, 0.52; 
sap green, 0.82; bistre, 0.67. 


Philadelphia’s famous Zoological Gardens has 
a collection of about one thousand specimens. 
New York has over twelve hundred animals on 
free exhibition in Central Park. 





A Long Island farmer has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday by the remarkable feat, for 
one of his years, of crossing the East River foot- 
bridge. e had witnessed the growth of New 
York and Brooklyn from small towns to great 
cities, and fearful that even with his iron consti- 
tution he could not live to cross the completed 
structure of the bridge, he resolved to enjoy its 
full glory as it now stands. He applied for a 
permit to cross, and it was readily granted. The 
news soon spread among the workmen that the 
silver-haired old gentleman was about to climb 
the tower, and quite a crowd gathered to see the 
attempt, with doubts and fears as to its success. 
With a steady step he wound his way to the 
tower, then walked briskly out upon the slender 
foot-bridge, and, pausing at intervals to gain new 
views, crossed to the tower on the New York 
side. Here he remained for some time, watch- 
ing the operations of the workmen, and then 
rapidly recrossed the bridge and descended the 
tower by which he had come. A crowd of peo- 
ple received him at the completion of his cele- 
bration, and he astonished all by the utter ab- 
sence of fatigue that marked his speech and his 
movements. ‘ Ah,”’ said the happy old gentle- 
man, ‘‘it was a glorious treat, and it is a great 
work, All I ask is to see it complete and a 
success.” 
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PARIS SKETCHES. 


HE brilliant sketches of sundry characteristic 
features of life in Paris, by a distinguished 
Ameriean artist, which are begun in the present 
number of the Bazar, are worthy the special at- 
tention of our readers. The illustrations tell their 
own story too graphically to need further eluci- 


dation, and will doubtless recall familiar scenes’ 


to myriads of our returning countrymen, while 
they serve equally well to instruct those who re- 
main at home, and to whom books and pictures 
supply the place of foreign travel. In an artist- 
ie point of view, they are full of spirit and clev- 
erness, and are well worthy of careful study and 
preset vation, 





PARIS SKETCHES. 


Autumn Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 621. 


Fig. 1.—This graceful dress for afternoons is 
composed of garnet satin, with belt and drapery 
of light Havana brown cashmere. The corsage 
of satin is shirred to form lengthwise puffs. The 
demi-train, also of satin, has a wide gathered 
flounce headed by shirred puffs. The over-skirt 
of cashmere conceals the edge of the basque, and 
is draped by shirring down each side. Bows of 
garnet satin ribbon are added. 

Fig. 2.—This carriage toilette is of olive and 
light blue Surah. The blue polonaise has olive 
shirring down the front and on the sleeves. The 
over-skirt matches the olive silk, and is similarly 





shirred ; the olive satin belt has a pearl buckle. 
The skirt is covered with narrow flounces finely 
pleated, and these are alternately of the blue and 
olive silk, Louis XIII. hat of olive silk, with long 
blue Mercutio plume. 





Dinner Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 621. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful dress is of pale blue 
faille and ivory satin. The high corsage and 
short sleeves are of ivory satin; a blue faille puff 
and four pleatings of Breton lace are the trim- 
mings on the sleeves. High collar of blue faille, 
with a lace ruff above it. Tie Medicis girdle of 
blue faille is laced behind. tzin:med with fringe, 





and ornamented at the top with a branch of pink 
flowers which trails on one side. The ivory fringw 
has a passementerie cluster added at the point. 
The white satin over-skirt opens in front, and is 
edged with fringe. The blue faille trained skirt 
is covered in all the visible parts with ruffles, 
puffs, and pleatings of the same irregularly ar- 
ranged. Long white gloves without buttons. 

Fig. 2.—This dinner dress is composed of cream- 
colored cashmere, with bows and belt of garnet 
satin. The corsage has a plastron made of shir- 
rings to correspond with the sleeves. The over- 
skirt is caught back to join the flowing train, 
while the front is shirred, and the sides covered 
with narrow pleated ruffles, A shirred flounce 
trims the train, 
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Figs. 1 anp 2.—AUTUMN TOILETTES.—[Ser Pace 620.] 
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Figs. 1 anp 2,—DINNER TOILETTES.—[See Pace 620.] 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Curm.—Blue or brown euits ail of one material are 
most used by gentlemen for morning suits. For day 
receptions the semi-dress Prince Albert frock or diag- 
onal cloth is worn, or else the full-dress swallow-tail 
coat of black broadcloth. White lawn cravats are 
used for dress, and black for semi-dress occasions. 

Janz J.—Your broché shaw! is a useful wrap as it is, 
but yon can not make a stylish one of it, no matter if 
you do cut it up fora mantie. Get figured silk, either 
colored or black, to make a coat-basque to wear with 
your black silk skirt. 

Miss Lav.—Flowers are most acceptable as Christ- 
mas presents. 

Axtor.—When a bride wears her travelling dress at 
the ceremony she does not usually have more than one 
attendant, though there is no objection to having three. 
A dark silk and wool suit is the best costume for such 
an occasion. 

M. E. W.—Use the Pilgrimage Suit pattern for your 
travelling dress. Get dark blue or green cloth with 
plain homespan for combining with it. The change- | 
able blue and red sample will be very stylish this win- 
ter. You might use strips of your striped silk for | 

- bordering a blue or black silk or wool dress. New | 
winter goods have a stripe for bordering woven along 
the selvedge. Perhaps you might also arrange it as a 
handkerchief dress, with plain solid-colored silk in the 
centre of your silk-striped borders. 

Seven Days.—The groom should wear white gloves 
to. match those of the bride. He should wear either a 
full dress suit of black, with a swallow-tail coat and 
low-cut vest, or else a Prince Albert frock-coat of 
black diagonal cloth, with a vest to match, and light 
gray trousers. 

Rura.—Get cashmere or bunting, foulard or else 
brocaded silk, to make the coat and apron of your 
suit, while the full round skirt will be of silk like your 
sample. A darker shade of lavender will be stylish 
for the new parts. 

Op Susnsortser.—Either round point or else point 
duchesse lace is suitable for a white satin bridal dress. 
The Jace on the corsage is three inches wide, and is 
held slightly full. 

M. O. 8.—Make a coat-basque of your cashmere with 
a short silk skirt and over-skirt trimmed with borders 
of the cashmere. Use a short skirt pattern, and do not 
add a train that is buttoned on, as dresses of this kind 
are now more stylish when made short, both for the 
house and street. You might put two or three nar- 
row box-pleated flounces of the wool on the lower silk 
skirt, and head them with a border of plush; then | 
use a plush border to trim the over-skirt. | 

Bratxix.—We have cut paper patterns of a lady’s 
under-clothing.—Keep the scalp of your head free from 
dandruff by much brushing and by moistening it occa- 
sionally with alcohol. This may stop the hair from 
turning gray, and is the only harmless preventive we 
know of. Read about the care of the hair in The Ugly 
Girl Papers, for sale at this office for $1. 

FLora.—A coat-basque of the black brocade like 
your sample will be handsome with a satin de Lyon 
skirt, with borders and panels of the brocade. A man- 
tle of plain biack satin de Lyon with a black plush 
border will be handsome for the fall. 

Sarau.—Your gray dress will combine handsomely 
with plain or else brocaded plush, in which blue or 
garnet is combined with gray. Make a Directoire 
basque or single-breasted coat of the brocade, and 
have the short skirt of the silk with brocaded borders. 
Then have plain plush for the Directoire collar, revers, 
and cuffs. 

L. H.—There is no charge for answers given in this 
column. We can not identify the letter to which you 
refer. 

QO. E. C.—A pear! solitaire ring is a suitable engage- 
ment ring, and need not cost more than $10, as your 
means are small. It is worn on the first finger of the 
left hand. It és “considered necessary as a matter of 
etiquette” that a gentleman should ask the consent of 
the guardian of the young lady whom he wishes to 
marry. 

Mas. R. 8.—Your lavender silk is stylish, and will be | 
worn in combination with red, purple, or blue this | 
fall and winter. At present a darker shade of satin de | 
Lyon, of brocaded silk, or of cashmere is used with 
such dresses. 

Quakrr.—Solitaire pearl ear-rings are not worn 
with mourning dress. Read an article on mourning 
dress in a late number of the Bazar. 

Mus. E.—Jet galloon, fringe mixed with chenille, 
passementerie, beaded edges, and drop ornaments will 
all be worn again this winter. The box-pleated ruffles 
will trim your dress nicely. Have a coat-basque and 
trimmed skirt. | 

Svusrznse.—Some heliotrope cashmere with red 
tinges will be handsome if combined with silk like 
your sample. Plum, dahlia, or lavender shades will 
be best for the other dress you mention. 

Une Amie.—Quilted silk lining and dark satin rib- 
bon bows will make lace caps suitable for mild days | 
in winter. The design you speak of is pretty and 
stylish. Get cashmere or else plaided wool with the 
ground the same as that of your silk for combining 
with it. 

A. M. F.—The bridemaid should wear blue silk, as 
that is the dress worn by the bride. 

Scusortser.—The handkerchief dresses will be worn 
in thick woollens during the autumn and winter. Plain 
cloth dresses, especially those of plum-color, dark blue, 
and pheasant brown, will be stylish also. 

May A.—There are numerous pretty gifts suited for 
gentlemen, such as shaving cases, foot-rests, cigar- 
holders, etc. Books are always tasteful and accepta- | 
ble gifts. We know nothing about the “ flirtations” | 
you mention. 

Vinetnta.—It.is impossible to say. 

C. E. W.—Turpentine, camphor, and carbolic acid 

are recommended for the destraction of carpet-bugs. 

Persian powder is also good. But an absolutely infal- 

lible exterminator, we think, bas yet to be discovered. 

Liture Bett.—We do not know anything about the 
poem you mention, An article on precious stones ap- 
peared in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XIL 

Mua. 8S. J. N.—Your sample of silk will be very styl- 
ish bined with p k blue silk, velvet, or cash- 
mere. 

Iva C.—Get brocaded satin de Lyon of the same 
shade, or else have velvet spots or lozenges on a satin 
ground, if you want an elegant costume. If you want 
a woollen dress, get one of the new bordered woollens 
described in a late number of the Bazar, or else have 
a mouchoir pattern for the wool over-dress. 

Mus. L. D.—Your ideas about using plaid on your 
black cashmere are excellent. Trim the hat with plaid 
velvet, arranged in a gathered scarf rather than a flat | 
band. Your sacque will not need altering. The black | 
silk dress will be handsome. Have a black satin cloak | 
lined with gay plush or satin, and trimmed with jet 
Bud chenille fringe. 














DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Sairu. 

ZaNnESVILLE, Onto, Nov, 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morcan & Aten, New York. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
com) faints and childhood weakness a agony. For 
sale by all Draggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—(Com.] 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


NERVOUS DISEASES. 
My nervous system was overworked. I tried various 
remedies, but in all [ found none that acted so general 


| and thorough as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have 


several emaciated, debilitated nervous cases, that are 
rallying under its use chiefly. H.W. Bages, M.D. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL, —{Com.} 





A.ruoven the highest priced Baking Powder is Han- 
ford’s None Such, made at Syracuse, N. Y., yet contain- 
ing no starch or other filling, makes it the most eco- 
nomical in the end. Sold by ali leading grocers.—{Com.] 











Coryvtine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EPPs's Product of a special refining pro- 
cess. It is Chocolate devoided of 

its over-richness and substantial- 
(CHOCOLATE ity. Sugarless, and, when made, 
of the consistenceof coffee. An af- 

ternoon Chocolate. Each packet 
is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embrolderies, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
avy color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


E SSENCE 





I have worn this Corset} I have worn the Flexible 
three days and ~— bone | Hip Corset three months and 


over the hips no. every bone is still perfect. 
; A Bs 


ey 









DR. WARNER’S 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives 
an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect ease. Price 
by mail, with Plain Bust, $1 25; with Tampico Bust 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75. 


WARNER BIOS., 851 Brondway, N. ¥. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 





“THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. It isfor Working Girls and Teachers. 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 








— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
NBS) 








SHOPPING 


Done for Ladies and Gentlemen. C issi 





| with promptness, judgment, and taste. Unexception- 


able references. 


‘irculars and information furnished 
on application to 


Miss MARIA RITTER, 
Box 39, Station D, N. Y¥. City. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 


ble in the world. 
The assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

La Bellogene Face Powder, 3 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable “* Lip® and ** Face” 
Rouge, $1 00 anu $1 50 per Bottle. 

** Aurora, for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades, 


** Diapholine,*’ the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real ‘Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 

COM BINGS made up bandsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 

Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, “ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of ch 
or C.O0.D., with privilege of examination. If not 
approved, can be returned at - expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
TO MOTHERS,—Use the Nov- 
elty C. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby ? Noth- 
ing will shield as well, The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has — that can be regu- 
lated to weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
fortably. Beware of Imitations. 

Send for Cucuar,to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, next biock above Stewart's. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Folly Discussed, 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 











Postage Prepaid. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 




















2 The THOMPSON 
% — Patent SARATOGA 
~ ™ WAVE (whichjusttook 
é .-* 1st Premium at the Cin- 
3 cinnati Industrial Expo- 
Z y sition), made wholly of 
a Pw, natural curly hair, is indis- 
b , pensable to a ey who is 
eo! bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
§ will not remain in crimp in damp or 
- warm weather. It is the “latest” 
= “/ and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
€ times longer than ANY other wave made. 
em Price, $6 to #1 2. Sent, C.O.D., 
& with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 


MRS. C, THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. : 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut on Patterus, known 
as ‘* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


14-STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS triiccacwn ee 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial. => 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 











PATTERNS in colors on Burlaps, Sample 
J 18x37 in., hook, directions, &c., sent pos: 

paid. on receiptof 55c. Catalogue free. 
10: ASSORTED STAMPING PATTERNS. 

with book, $3. M. Benpiox, 438 B’way, N. yy. 








' Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


il rs 
Why tormented with Piles. Constins’ 
h frightened over disordered Kidneys? 


Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 


in| 
ween ans rejolce " A 


FOR THE 
* 


POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


Republican or Democrat? 


A Retrospect, with its Lesson for the Citizen 
of 1880. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 





Life of James A. Garfield, 
Republican Candidate for President of the 
United States. By Epmunp Kinxg. Iilustra- 
ted. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 





Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amer- 


icans. 
Politics for Young Americans. By Caries 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 





Fish’s Parliamentary Law. 


American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, 

~The Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies. 
Systematically Arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorce 
T. Fish. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather 
Tucks, $1 00. 


‘Eaton's Civil Service in Great 


Britain. 
Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
With an Introduction by Gzorge Wu. 
Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Richardson’s National Banks, 


The National Banks, By H. W. Ricuarpson. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





Newcomb’s A B O of Finance, 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com- 
mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons, By 
Smwon Newcoms, LL.D. 382mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





_ Atkinson’s Labor and Capital. 


Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies. By 
Epwarp Atkinson. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


Stickney’s A True Republic, 


A True Republic. By Apert Srickney. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only wating 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a! 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 





50 CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, 10c. E. D. Gitpert, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 





90 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.1L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
New Style Cards, Li phed in bright colors, 10c. 
5 60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Card Co., Northford,Ct. 
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BERENS PROS. 





623 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
ON A POSTAL CARD 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 





CENTS 


THE NEW PREMIUM LIST 


Ehrichs Fashion Ouarterly, 


Full from end to end of beautiful and useful articles, 
to be had at the cost of a few hours’ work among your 
friends and neighbors, 

Read our novel combination subscrip- 


| 


tion Offer, which brings a magnificent premium | 


within the reach of all. 


The FASHION QUARTERLY is the rec- | 


ognized authority on Fashions, Styles, and Prices. 

Its low subscription rate brings it within the reach of 

all, and its evident usefulness renders it a necessity in 

every family. The Fall Number will be issued Sept. 1st. 
Address 


EHRICH BROS., 


Eighth Ave. and Twenty-Fourth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 





ANTL-FAT 






ya ~ 
Fat Lady :—* How am I to get through ?” 
Consort :—*Take Anti-fat as I did.” 





LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” ree | 


is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
t is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectly harmless. No particular change of diet required. 
Will reduce a tat person from 2 lbs. to 5 lbs. a Wek. 
acts upon the food in the stomach, preventing it; con- 
version into fat. “Corpulency is not only a uisease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hippocrates 
two thousand years ago, apd what was true then is no 
less so to-iay. 

Allan’s Anti-fat is endorsed by those eminent in the 
medical profession. THOMAS FAIRBANK, M. D., of 
Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty the Queen, referring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “British Medical Journal,” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave some of this extract 
(Fucus Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent got who in 
three months lost three stones in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given ft 
forreducing weight depending on the accumulation of 
adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who always suffered very much from rheu- 
matic pains about the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 


Prattville, Ala., July 20th, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Butlalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—About three months 
ago, I commenced using your Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. on following your direc- 
tions carefully, I have succeeded in reducing my weight 

pounds. This is all very satisfactory and pleus- 
nt; but just previous to commencing the use of your 
medicine; Lhad purchased two suits of fine clothes at a 
high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are en- 
tirely useless to me now. When I put one of the coats 
on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack on a 
2an-pole, and when I put the pants on—well, descrip- 
tion fails. My object in writing is to ascertain whether 
you have not, in connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an establishment where your patrons, similarly 
situated, could exchange these useless garments for 
others that would fit. I think you ought to have some- 
thing of the kind, as it would be an inducement for 
Tany to use the Anti-fat, who now object to using it, 
in consequence of the loss they would sustain in throw- 
ing aside valuable garments. Just turn this matter over 
in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” is what you 

want in connection with your Anti-fat business, 

ours truly GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prattville, Ala., Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE Co., Bulfaio, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I weigh 315 Ibs. 

am a member of the oil firm of TELFAIR, SNEDEKER 
& RvuckErR, 105 John Street, New York. I am con- 
Stantly traveling. Have intended to write to get some 
of your Anti-fat, but have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken your medicine. So 
to-day I have the gratification of interviewing Mr. 
GEORGE Boyp, of Prattville. He informs me that he 
reduced himself from 219 to 158 pounds in four months. 

ours truly, COL. HOUSTON RUCKER, 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements rejative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphiet. 

Address BOTANIC “MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. (om Eng. 


istered} 
LENCY. 





ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
avery large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 





REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Young 
Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for the best Col- 
leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.Cuamsbers, Principal. 








is80 JONES 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 








SUITS AND CLOAKS. _/MHOUSEFURN'G Goons. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O-V-0 ‘SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
auth 0 == 
LINENS, OW OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 0 _CHINA. 
° JONES ° 
Oo oO 
o O 
x x 
| > = 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


|| Nineteenth Street. 


1) 
| 
} 


I] 


Nineteenth Street. 











x x 
Oo O 
O Oo 
O o° 

oO 
SHOES. 0 O LACES. 
CARPETS. ~ O GLOVES. 
pe Oo o ol 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 oe HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. Oo A MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. “Vv Gents’ Furnisntne G’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


arper's European Guide-Book 


FOR Isso. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrince. 


IN 83 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ta” Hither of the Volwmes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


NARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproke Fetrivcye. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Wishing to introduce our great Li and Family Journal, 
The Fireside at Home (a rd 2, 40-coll Tilus- 
trated paper, size of N. Y. Ledger, devoted to Literature, Useful 
Knowledge, Amusement, and every thing to delight and instruct 
the whole family) into thousands of new homes where itis not al- 
ready taken, we will send it Free for Three Months to all 
who send Ten ts (in silver or postage stamps) to pay post- 
age and help pay the cost of this advertisement. The regular 
riceis €1.00 per year, but we are willing to give the paper away 
for three months aud lose its cost in order to introduce itto new 
readers. By taking advantage of this offer you will secure all the 
brilliant holiday issuesand enlarged numbers soon tobe published, 
and an amountof valuable and attractive reading matter for the 
approaching Long Winter Evenings, which could be secured 
in no other way for four times the amount. Send at o and 
if you can conscientiously say, after your subscription has expired, 
that you have not received double the value of the ten cents—yes, 
mmore—we will make you a present of a $1.00 bill. Address; 

F. I, LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York, 











HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 


GREAT BARGAINS. 
Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 
$3 00 apiece; do., do., extra 
size, me Oe whole top, 
$500. Frizz Fronts of Water 
Frizzettes, $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style, $1 50. Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 
tions, $1 00. A Set of Long 
Branch Scallops (6 scallops), 
. $1 25; do., do., puff atyle (6 

Switches, 


Ev- 









rivilege of examitation. For smaller amounts, send 
oney Order or Stamps. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, New York City. 





BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 
50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 

40 all Chromos,1l0c. Star Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Examinations for Women. 

The eighth examination for women by Harvard 
University will be held in Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30, 1881. 
Candidates will be examined upon the subjects required 
for admission to Harvard College, except that any 
candidate may substitute French and German in place 
of Greek. For information, address Secretary of New 
York Local Committee, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 
5) in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..........ssees- 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 

Harrer’s WEEKLY....... One Year.......... $10 00 
Harper's Bazak......... 

Haxrer’s Macazin ae } - 

Harper's WEEKLY....... One Year........... 
Harrver’s MaGazine..... 
Harper's Bazak......... 
Harper's WrEExkuy. ‘i 
Haxren’s Bazar......... 







The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Young People with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 











i Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike. 








Elegant Cards. New eee. 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 





$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 


Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c. 
with 9 Bn nua 





A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ullusteated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topica, 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premiam List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Bor Us. € 46 Beekman 5St., N. Y. 





Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 


Monthly.” Apams & Bisnop, 46 Beckman 8t., N. Y. 















HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xXill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt 

HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 

MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 


12 


LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 





PE Giidiisc ccncdvctdedsiggudcssscdecs “ 13] from 7 to 15 years Old)...........eeceeeeeeee « 3 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... “ 21 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat | GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 

(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............- * 13] Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “ 99 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............. “ 15} Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). ** 22 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and |; SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 

MAEM, icsisndsccortes cetvandseschnses “ 3 Pelerine and Round Skirt................+.. “ 4 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, | COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 

Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 skirt, and Round Skirt Sh EGE H6668 Suemmoweass ae | 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “* 16) ——_— oe with French Back, and _ 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and ON. Gt 6 Pbb a ns cnkc Seesetdhvcctsccde * 27 

Soa 2 SPOS ; — aad Mais sia bX « somes | DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, and Round Skirt 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- with Shirred Front and Pointed Panels.... “ 29 

Skirt, and Round Skirt..................... “ 48 bey nor 5 ~ one ig nny Oo gagmeaay with 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress Scart Drapery and Koun irt “ 31 

with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with | SHIRRED, Round Waist, with Draped Over- 

Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt | skirt and Short Skirt...........ccc.sesceess “« 38 

(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. 8S WT PERGEAG Bic sekcccssicccccccoccdsce 2 


tion. Address 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Four Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Barristz Sooonzs. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Il. 
BROWNING'S MODERN FRANCE, Modern 
France, 1814-1879. By Oscar Browning. 32mo, 


Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


IIL. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Surupon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anpvrzw James Symineron, 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. }$ 

REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents ; Cloth, 30 cents. 

VI. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Ben- 
gaMIN VauGuan Appotr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vil. 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ev- 
munvD Kiexe. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vill. 
MY COLLEGE DAYS. By Rozzrr Tomes. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 

1X. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anprew Jamzs Symineton. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 


X. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XI. 
LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuaruzs 
Avams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XII. 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 


blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorer T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1 00. 


XII, 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexren. 
Large Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 

XIV. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of ‘*Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. xv 


OR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bashuell, With Two Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 
XVIL. 

GIBBON’'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Eowarp 
Gispon, With Notes, by Dean Minman, M. Gorzor, 
and Dr. WititamM Smirn. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 

XVII. 


OR. MUHLENBERG'’S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Annx Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XVIIL 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumpuit, Editor of the “Sunday-Schoal 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray 
By Sir Samvet W. Baker. Illustrated. 165 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuanes Dioxens. 10 cts. 

White ht A Yachting Romance. By Writtam 
Biaox. Nlustrated by W. Smatt. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. a 

Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austen. 15 cents. 

Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G.Hamitron. 15 cts, 

George Bailey. By Ottver Otpsoy. $1 00. 


Cross Purposes. By Crorita Finpiay. 10 cents. 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuaries 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Citaries Kinestry. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn, 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Brackmors. $100, 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Motrswortn. 15 cents. 


The Duke’s Children. By Antruony Trotiore. 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By Haminron Aip&. 15 cents. 
The Pennant Family. By Anne Beare. 15 cents. 


Mrs. Austin. By Marcarer Veiey. 25 cents. 


Reata: What’sina Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Brackmore. 15 cents. 


S@™” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





. 
ea7~ Hanrer’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. N. ¥. 
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Groret ApRAHAMS Was 
extravagantly fond of cold 
cabbage, and one day, see- 
ing that quite a dishful 
was left after dinner, ask- 
ed his wife to save it for 
his salad at night. About 
midnight George came 
home, laboring under a 
streas of heavy weather. 


Feeling hungry,and think- ’ 


ing of his favorite cab- 
bage, he asked where it 
A — wife zoplies, 
“Tn the nt en the 
second shit.” "Down he 
went, found the cabbage 
got out oil, mustard, an 

vinegar, cut up the cab- 
bage, dressed it, and ate it 
all. In the morning his 
wife noticed the plate of 
cabbage where she had 
placed it the day before, 
and turning to her “dear 
George,” innocently ask- 
ed why be did not eat the 


id. 

“ How did you like it?” 

“Oh, not very well. It 
was tough and stringy.” 

“But here is the cab- 
bage now: where did you 
find any more ?” 

~ bye on the second 
shelf, where you told me.” 

The wife gave a quick 
look at the shelf, and then 
came a cry of agony. 

“Why, George, you 
have eaten twenty dollars’ 
worth of lace collars and 
cuffs that I had put in 
starch! Stringy cabbage, 
indeed !” 

——_—~.——_—— 


“ CHEERING.” 


Srinstre Lanprapy. 
“Then you and your mam- 
ma want the same rooms 
you had last year?” 

Youne Lapy. “Yes, 
Miss Spriggins, only it 
isn’t mamma who is with 
me, but my husband; 
I've got married since last 
year.” 

8. L. “Lor, now, have 
you? I’m giad to hear it. 

fet, afterall, [don’t know 
why I should be giad: 
ou never did me any 
arm, poor dear.” 
> 
SUNDAY AT THE 
SEA-SIDE. 


Su. “ Aren’t you com- 
ing to church with us this 
morning, Herbert ?” 

Heruert. “ No; an ex- 
cursion train is just in, so 
I shall stroll about on the 
beach and look at the 
breakers —the Sabbath- 
breakers, I mean.” 


ee 
A man never realizes, re- 
marks a commercial trav- 


bread and meat, until he 
tackles a railway-refresh- 
ment-room sandwich, 


ooo 

Visrror (who is spending 
his second day at the sea- 
side). “Hallo,  guvner, 
how is it the tide always 
comes in in this part of 
the world ?” 

Native. “ Why, it’s go- 
ing out now.” 

yistron. “Why, I al- 
ways thought the waves 
turned round and broke 
the other way when it 
went out.” 








-- 





{SepremBer 25, 1880. 
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PEOPLE I WANT TO MEET—THE BASHFUL WIDOW. 
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“HOME AGAIN.” 


A clerk in a city house 
recently asked for half a 
day's ps Bomon because he 
wanted to attend a funeral 
in the conntry. When he 
returned the next morn- 
ing with red hands and a 
freckled face, his employ- 
er asked quietly, “Where 
are the ad 





Mamma. ‘ You are ver 
naughty children, and 
am extremely dissatisfied 
with you all.” 

Tommy. “ That is apity, 
mamma. We're all so 
thoroughly satisfied with 
you, you know.” 


—_—~>___. 


“Circumstances alter 
cases,” said an unsuccess- 
ful lawyer, “and I wish I 
could get hold of some 
cases that would alter my 
circumstances.” 


——~>___—. 


A gentleman, rather 
celebrated for his want of 
food looks, but remarka- 

le for his ready wit, won 
his wooing last week dur- 
ing a thunder-storm, at a 
»lace near North Conway. 

‘he party had taken flight 
into a neighboring inn to 
get out of the weather, 
and the lady of his love 
placed herself near the 
open window. 

“Don't stand at the 
window during this fright- 
ful storm,” said the anx- 
ious lover. 

“Tam not afraid of the 
lightning,” she replied. 

“Yes, yes; I know you 
are courageous, iss 
S——; but do, oh, pray 
do, remember how at- 
tractive you are !” 

—_—>_— 
QUESTIONS IN NATU- 
RAL HISTORY. 


Do our domestic poultry 

enjoy foul weather ? 

ome horses are said to 
resemble pigs’ feet. Is 
this on account of their 
being trotters ? 

Is it true that hares, in 
a domesticated state, sit 
down on chairs, as well 
as “‘ forms” ? 

In which way does the 
elk generally a-moose 
himself ? 

When a deer escapes 
the huntsman, and gets 
back to the herd, is it 
right to call him “a jolly 
good fallow” ? 

Is it true that the crane 
is so fond of (h)oysters ? 

When horses are wound- 
ed in battle can they be 


said to be horse de combat f 


ig 

When a herd of red deer 
are pursued, and one is 
wounded, does he always 
stag-ger, and is he gener- 
ally left be-hind ? 

4 it really a fact that 
the lynx can only be found 
along the chain of the 
——- yl 

u ng you were to 
ask horse lt ine liked be- 
ing driven, is it probable 
that his answer would be 
“neigh”? 

Does the polar bear at 
the menagerie consider 
his place of residence 
there an ice place ? 
























































“WHEN THIS CRUEL WAR IS OVER.” 








